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VARIATIONS IN THE WEIGHT OF FLOUR 


* * * 


* * * 


An Address Delivered by Floyd W. Keepers of the Millers National Federation Before the New 


Jersey Weights and Measures Association 


NE of the problems which arise but is found wherever flour moves 
in your work in checking weights 


and measures of merchandise of- 
fered the public in your state is that of 


variations in flour package weights. It dry matter in the flour, and the mois- 


is not a problem peculiar to your state 








Fe ecipe 
for ''Golden Glow” Cake 


Mix thoroughly together 1% cups of 
sugar and ‘2 cup of shortening. Mix 
in thoroughly the well beaten yolks of 
3 eggs. Add- alternately I cup of milk 
ond 2% cups sifted V-90 self-rising 
flour, making sure to end up with the 
milk. Fold in carefully the stiffly beaten 
whites of 3 eggs. Stir in carefully 1 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Bake in two 9” 
or three 8" lightly greased and floured 
tins at 375° for 20 to 30 minutes 
(until cake draws away from pan). 


* + * * 


the channels of trade. 


yer >> > 
2) fee 


er Es 


The total weight of a sack of flour 
consists of three parts: the sack, the 


ture content of the flour. These three 


components make up the weight which 
the purchaser receives. The _ stated 
weight on the package, however, is uni- 
versally understood by millers, and so 
recognized by federal and state authori- 
ties, as comprising only two components, 
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when baked with your 


V=90 seit-rising flour 


No... we didn’t hire an “expert” to bake this 
cake just to get a pretty picture. Matter of fact, 
it was baked by a housewife whose only claim 
to culinary fame is keeping four cake-hungry 
youngsters satisfied. Here’s a cake that tastes 
every bit as good as it looks! 
Make Our Ad Your Ad! 

Want to sell more self-rising flour? Here’s a 
tip... make our ad your ad. Just change the 
wording in these three paragraphs... we'll 
gladly send you a print of the picture without 
charge...and you'll have a real eye-catcher. 
The recipe is given in the adjoining column 
... have your wife try it! 


More and more millers these days are taking 
advantage of the many-purpose baking charac- 
tcristics of V-go self-rising flour. No longer is 
self-rising flour just for biscuits. With light, 
fluffy cakes...so tender, moist and easy to 
bake ... plus a host of other oven delicacies, 
wise millers are tempting housewives into new 
baking adventures ... and, incidentally, selling 
more self-rising flour. Why not you? 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


141 W. Jackson Bivd. © Chicago, Illinois 
New York,N.Y. © Kansas City,Mo. + St. Louis, Mo. 
Nashville, Tenn. * Greensboro, N. C. 

Plants: Nashville, Tenn. * Mt. Pleasant, Tenn, 
Chicago Heights, Iii. 


the dry matter and the moisture con 
tent. This concept of package weight 
is so widely accepted that in all excep 
isolated cases, the authorities make no 
attempt to require the word “net” i) 
connection with the weight shown o1 
The stated weight on 
the package label means net weight, ex 


package labels. 


cluding the sack, which is dead weigh‘ 
on which the miller pays freight in orde 
to ship the flour in a protective con 
tainer. 

The flour milling industry makes ever 
effort to pack and deliver full-weigh 
packages. The greatest care is taken t» 
check packing weights and scale oper: 
tion. The mills spend a great deal « 
money to maintain the finest possib! 
we-ghing equipment. Short weight clain 
or seizures are embarrassing and expe! 
sive to the mills. Every effort is mac: 
by the industry to protect themselves 
from such experiences. They teach their 
packers to operate the equipment ani 
weigh accurately. Some mills check o 
their packers at regular interval 
throughout the time flour is being 
packed. Some go so far as to reweig 
every tenth package of flour at time o1 
shipment to be sure that no short-weigh 
packages do go to the trade. We rea! 
ize of course that errors may occcu) 
When they do I am sure you will find 
the mills more than anxious to correc 
them. The industry does not defen 
slack-packing in any form. It does, 
however, defend itself vigorously on un 
fair charges of short-weights which ox 
cur because of conditions over which th« 
industry has no control. 

Various reasons may account for fluc 
tuations in the weight of a sack of flour 
Sacks may be damaged in transit and 
some of the flour sifts out. Millers tr) 
to eliminate bad sacks at the mills, bu 
even good sacks will tear. Losses o! 
flour of this nature are readily seen and 
provision is always made to compensat 
for the loss. Changes in moisture whic! 
normally occur are the variations wit! 
which we are concerned today, _ Flou 
cannot maintain a fixed moisture con 
tent unless atmospheric conditions re 
main absolutely constant. Flour is hy 
groscopic and its moisture content fluc 
tuates with changes in relative humidit: 
of the surrounding atmosphere. Flou: 
gives off moisture under certain condi 
tions and it may pick up moisture unde 
varying conditions of temperature an 
humidity. 

The Federal Food and Drug Admin 
istration has provided standards anc 
definitions for flour. These standard 
provide for the fineness of grinding 
freedom from bran, percentage of ash, 
and most important to us in this discus 
sion, the moisture content. The allow 
able maximum moisture content is 15% 
In England flour is milled with as mucl 
as 15% moisture. Most of the flour ir 
the United States is milled with fron 
131, to 14% moisture. Moisture is need 
ed to “temper” the wheat and put it ir 
condition for proper milling. Wheat it 
self carries a good deal of moisture, and 
even though additional moisture is add 
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Not far behind the front lines in a base hospital similar to the one 
pictured above, a surgeon was probing for a piece of shrapnel. 
Suddenly bombs crashed all around. The building rocked—lights 
flickered. “Mighty close,” observed the surgeon as he deftly extracted J 
a jagged piece of metal. “If it hadn’t been for those sand bags—” 


Yes, were it not for those and millions of others, that young American 
soldier and many others might not live today. 


That our men, our fortifications and our buildings might receive this 
vital protection, the Chase Bag Company has produced millions of 
sand bags while, at the same time, breaking all production records 
in the manufacture of other types of bags—bags for foods, feedstuffs, 
seeds, fertilizers, chemicals and a host of essential war-time products. 


At times, deliveries have seemed slow, but you have been patient. 
The task is difficult at best. Your efforts to conserve vital bags through 
careful handling and re-use are greatly appreciated. 


CHASE 
BERLAP AND HEAUT DUTY COTTON BAGS 


Da: , y Ue, ‘ ; ye 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL. SALES OFFICE, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BUFFALO KANSAS CITY DETROIT SALT LAKE CITY 
TOLEDO DALLAS CLEVELAND BOISE 

PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS PORTLAND, ORE. MEMPHIS 

CHAGRIN FALLS NEW ORLEANS DENVER HUTCHINSON 
GOSHEN ORLANDO, FLA. PITTSBURGH WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
MILWAUKEE NEW YORK OKLAHOMA CITY REIDSVILLE, N. C. 


MINNEAPOLIS HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
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ed to soften the outer bran coats of the 
wheat kernels, much of it is lost in the 
The finished flour will 
carry from 1381/, to 14% moisture and is 


milling process. 


packed at the mill with this moisture 
content. 

The varations which you as weight in- 
spectors sometimes encounter are due to 
fluctuations in this moisture content. 
Quite obviously, if the container is a 
secure one, there has been no loss in dry 
material. There is, then, no loss in nu- 
trients; none of the vitamins have been 
lost; none of the caloric value of the 


food is gone. 


The only loss has been 
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in moisture which the housewife can put 
back in without cost. 
never eaten as flour but in every in- 
stance is compounded into some other 


Since flour is 


food product, whether it reaches the 
housewife with slightly more or slightly 
less moisture than it contained when it 
left the mill as a legally packed package 
is immaterial. 

In practice the housewife adds more 
flour or more moisture to get the de- 
sired dough consistency. In developing 
flour-use recipes at our Wheat Flour 
Institute laboratory, we invariably use 
the qualifying word “about” in designat- 


for 
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ing the number of cups of flour to be 
used in a recipe. The housewife varies 
the ingredients supplied to secure a de- 
sired dough consistency, Unless this 
were done we might have some very un- 
satisfactory baked products to consume. 

It cannot then be considered a loss 
to the housewife if the variation in a 
package of flour is due only to moisture 
loss because the flour has dried out in 
storage. Flour shipped and stored un- 
der the same relative humidity as it was 
packed will reach the housewife with 
1314, to 14% moisture and the package 


will be full net weight. If storage con- 
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ditions of high humidity have been en- 
countered the package may reach her 
with all of its original nutritive values 
and some accumulated moisture which 
makes it an overweight package. We 
never have a complaint on this score 
If, on the other hand, poor shipping or 
storage conditions of low relative hu 
midity have caused a loss in moisture, 
she still gets the full nutritive values in 
a package that varies slightly below the 
marked weight. These are the cases 
about which we hear. 

The possible variation is difficult to 
determine because of the wide range of 
conditions which prevail throughout the 
country or even in any one state 
The federal go 
ernment, with all its trained personne! 


throughout the year. 


and laboratory equipment with which to 
determine such variations, does not as 
sume the responsibility of stating what 
such variations may be. Its published 
regulations, with which you are doubt- 
less well acquainted, say: 

“Variations from the stated weight or 
measure shall be permitted when cause 
by ordinary and customary exposure, 
after the food is introduced into inte: 
state commerce, to conditions which noi 
mally occur in good distribution prac 
tice and which unavoidably result 
changes of weight or measure.” 

This problem was threshed out wit) 
the federal government years ago. After 
a full investigation, the government au 
thorities were convinced that weight ani 
moisture should always be considered to 
gether before a package is condemned, 
and the present regulation was adopted 

For the most part the states follo\ 
the federal regulation and weights ani 
measures inspectors are presumed to us: 
good judgment in such instances. Tl 
state of Pennsylvania for a number of 
years has followed a rather general tol 
erance allowance. In the recent legis 
lature there, a bill which would have 
established a wholly unworkable toler 
ance—l, oz per lb—was killed by the 
senate committee which readily recog 
nized the unfairness of such a law. In 
West Virginia, state officials are taking 
short-weight packages to the state lab 
oratory and running moisture determi 
nations. If, when the moisture is deter 
mined and the weight of the packag« 
is computed back to the 1314,% moistur: 
base, the package is up to full weigh! 
it is permitted to go into trade channels. 
The milling industry recognizes this as 
the fairest possible way to determine th« 
Unfortu 
nately, most states, including your own. 
do not now have the facilities to mak 
such determinations, 


legality of a flour package. 


The responsibilit 
rests on weights and measures official 
to use proper judgment in considerin; 
the facts in each case. 

Many tests have been made to ascer 
tain possible moisture losses of flour 
The most recent and probably the mos 
exhaustive one was made by the Uni 
versity of Minnesota in 1941. Result: 
of this test, which was conducted unde 
the careful supervision of Dean C. H 
Bailey, of the Colllege of Agriculture 
were published in the science magazine 
Cereal Chemistry, in January, 1942. Dr 
Bailey and his associates showed clear] 
that flour moisture content will var 
from 5.9% at 10% relative humidity t 
16.5% at 80% relative humidity. The 
found that the rate of moisture loss or 
exposure to low relative humidity i: 


(Continued on page 37.) 
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FOR THE BAKERS OF AMERICA 
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k, ROM Western wheatlands and the famed high 
altitude wheat empire comes the virgin grain that makes our uniform, 
dependable flours. More than 190 of our company-owned elevators 
and warehouses are located at wheat centers where farmers bring 
their wheat directly from field to our elevators. These choice, care- 
fully tested and graded virgin wheats pass through no hands but ours 
in their processing from wheat farmer to our flour customers. 


Bakers like yourself—in shops like yours—have demonstrated the 
year-’round uniformity in gluten quality and strength, in tolerance 
and fermentation, in unfailing dependability and economy in shop per- 
formance. We serve the Bakers of America from coast to coast with 
hard winter and hard spring wheat flours, western soft flours, Mis- 
souri red winter wheat flours and the finest Idaho cake flours—in 
straight or mixed cars. 

Write, wire or phone to our sales department now about the flour 
that’s milled to meet your particular needs. 





THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


MILLERS OF PIKES PEAK FLOURS FOR BAKERS’ USE AND PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 
GENERAL OFFICES: DENVER, COLORADO 


SERVING THE BAKERS OF AMERICA FOR OVER 58 YEARS 
UNIFORM FLOURS FOR MONEY-MAKING BREADS, CAKES, CRACKERS, COOKIES AND PASTRIES 
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PAUL UHLMANN, President RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, Secretary-Treasurer 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. * KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OPERATING 


KATY ana WABASH 


Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade 

Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Mi lis Chamber of C ce New York City 
New Yor rk Produc ~d be — Chicago, 0. 


Winnipeg Grain E 

Duluth Board of oy rye a Mo. 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange . 

New York Rubber Exchange Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Rubber Rxchange | Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels web West, we 
New York Cotton Exchange 

New York Cocoa Exchange 


Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 






























Mh 
' GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


“<=ya08 om DEALERS IN 
wit) ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 



































NEW SPOKANE MILL. "MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA + SPOKANE « WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE © PORTLAND 


“KANSAS EXPANSION “ 


Has a long-time record of gaining and 
holding customer confidence by its 
invariably high and dependable quality. 





Your trial car will please you. 





The WICHITA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Milling Capacity 5,000 sacks WICHITA, KANSAS 
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NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO KANSA S C IT Y TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 





Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 


5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 


WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 





NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS ; BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 

















Without change in its sixty-year-old policies but with 
methods adapted to times and events this company is 
giving its milling wheat customers as careful, competitive 
and satisfactory service as ever in its long business history. 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board & We offer you nearly 60 years of 
FRANK A. THEIS, President blish - 

F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer resen xperien m { 
A. H. FUHRMAN present experienced management 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Government Buys Heavily of Flour 





OTHER FLOUR SALES FADE 
AS SQUEEZE TIGHTENS 


Further Advances in Wheat Market Push More Millers Out of 
Market—Government Fails to Get Full Require- 
ments—Mill Schedules Crowded 


With the wheat market showing no 
tendency of weakening and with prices 
readily recovering temporary slips, the 
much discussed squeeze on the flour 
miller has now as the star 
hoarder at the miller’s table. Sales to 
the established trade are now becoming 


moved in 


rapidly scarcer and if it hadn’t been for 
very substantial purchases by govern- 
iment agencies during the past week, 
iusiness for that period would have 
iaken a sharp nosedive. 

Three agencies—the army, navy and 
lend-lease—were eagerly seeking book- 
ings during the week and although very 
ubstantial sales were made, the govern- 
ment failed to get all of its require- 
ments. Mills at the present time are 
operating at very high rates and have 
aun unusually heavy backlog of orders 
on their books. Censequently,; not many 
mills were going after the government 
lusiness. For example, last week when 
invitations were circulated for bids on 
flour for the FDA, only four mills in- 
dicated a willingness to fill the order. 

If directions were coming into mill 
offices in proportion to the amount of 
flour on the books, mill operating sched- 
ules would be so tight that the govern- 
ment wouldn’t have a chance of getting 
its flour requirements. 

The federal business booked last week 
calls for shipment up to Jan. 1. Buf- 
falo mills took as much as they could 
handle, with Minneapolis booking addi- 
tional amounts and the Southwest also 
adding their backlogs. The flour is 
scheduled to move out at regular inter- 
vals and prices are reported to be as 
good as for other business available. 

With the exception of the government 
business, flour sales are pretty well 
stymied. Sales to bakers almost 
nonexistent. Ceilings still permit some 
family flour business in most sections, 
but even this field is narrowing and be- 


are 


ginning to cause some concern. It is 
also creating some unusual possibilities. 
In the Southwest, for example, with 
clears at their present low values, the 
cost of manufacturing patents has in- 
creased to the point where short patent 
family users are thinking of longer pat- 
ents to lower costs and keep safely 
within ceilings. As yet, wheat prices are 
not compelling such action, but if wheat 
continues its advance such steps will be 
The 
and the general use of higher patents 
have flooded the market with clears and 


necessary. manufacture of grits 


pushed prices to levels that make clears 
attractive for feeds. 

About the only section of the country 
where bakery business is possible is in 
the Northeast where price ceilings are 
based on the Minneapolis market. How- 
ever, business in that area is very lim- 
ited and in small lots, with millers not 
at all anxious to accept bookings unless 
necessary. 

Millers who are expecting relief from 
this tight situation are doomed to dis- 
appointment, the Millers National Fed- 
“The Wash- 
ington machinery for dealing with situa- 
tions of this kind is pretty ponderous 


” 


eration states in a bulletin. 


and it does not move quickly,” explains 
the bulletin. “It may be an unworthy 
thought, but there are some who harbor 
a suspicion that certain factors in Wash- 
ington are not entirely unwilling for the 
squeeze on the milling industry and other 
agricultural manufacturers to. continue 


in effect for a time and even become 
tighter than it is now—this on the 
theory that these trades will become 


tired of operating at a loss and there- 
fore become amenable to being partici- 
pants in a subsidy program to which 
they are all opposed in principle.” 
About all that millers can do, federa- 
tion spokesmen point out, is to complain 
vigorously to the OPA and to their sen- 





Enrichment Decision Expected Soon 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NortTHWESTERN MILLER 


WasuHinctTon, D. C.—Indications are that some decision will be forthcoming be- 
fore the end of the month on the problem of what to do about enrichment of flour 
at the mill level or amendment of Food Distribution Order No. 1 to incorporate 
therein some control over breads baked or made for industrial and other non-com- 


mercial users. 


When the official action is taken in the issuance of a WFA order, the provisions 
will not become effective for an interim of 90 days, which delays the operation of 
the governmental pronunciamento until after the New Year. The administration of 
such an order, if issued, will be lodged within the bailiwick of C. S. Kaufmann’s far- 
flung FDA division with John J. Dwyer, chief of the Milling and Bakery Products 


Section, in charge. 


In the meantime the food and drug administration is marking time on the question 
of reopening the bread standards hearing to include evidence from soy flour and other 
protein flour representatives on including these products in the standards. Action 
also is pending before the federal security agency on the appeal of the macaroni 
manufacturers for establishing standards which would permit the enrichment of 


alimentary paste products. 





Great stress 


should be placed on the advance in the 


ators and congressmen. 
wheat market since the imposition of 
last bulletin 
states, and in those cases where it is a 
they 
are no longer able to make sales of 


ceilings December, the 


fact, millers should explain that 


flour. Letters should be addressed to 
Allan Moore, chief of the flour unit of 


OPA. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SEPTEMBER CCC WHEAT LOANS 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Commodity Cred- 





it Corp. through Sept. 30, 1943, had 
completed 81,840 loans on 77,089,548 
bus of 1943 wheat in the amount of 


$97,849,891.91, according to the Depart- 
Agriculture. The 
amount advanced was $1.27 bu, which in- 


ment of average 
cludes some transportation charges from 
the area of production to warehouse 
On the same date last year 


had 


locations. 
300,260 loans 
191,022,699 bus. 


been completed on 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FDA ACCEPTS OFFERS FOR 
ENRICHED PATENTS, CLEARS 


D. C.—In response to 
telegraphic invitations for bids on §8,- 
500,000 Ibs of enriched patents and 
clears, FDA accepted Oct. 8 offers for 
the total amount, deliveries to be made 
this month to Gulf ports. All flour 
was packed in 200-lb new bags with 
empties at a ratio of 1% of the total 
The success- 
American 





WASHINGTON, 


number of bags involved. 
ful bidders Flours, 
Inc., f.o.b. 3,000,000 
Ibs of hard wheat patent flour enriched, 
@ $3.57 cwt and the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., f.o.b. Springfield, Ill., 2,000,- 
000 Ibs of same, @ $3.62. 

Three and one half million pounds of 


include: 


Newton, Kansas, 


first clears, enriched, were 
divided as follows: Liberty Mill Division 
of ‘Tex-O-Kan, f.o.b. Galveston, 400.000 
Ibs @ $2.99; Morten Mill Division of 
Tex-O-Kan, f,o.b. Galveston, 900,000 Ibs 
@ $2.99; Quaker Oats Co., f.o.b. Sher- 
700,000 Ibs @ $2.77, and 
General Mills, Inc., f.o.b. Kansas City, 
1,500,000 Ibs @ $2.54. 


hard wheat 


man, Texas, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wheat Flour Heads 
August Lend-Lease 
Grain Shipments 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—Wheat flour was 
the largest 





cereal 
products purchased by the government 
and delivered to shipside during August 
for lend-lease export, the Department of 
Agriculture During 
August, 42,296,849 Ibs of flour was pre- 


item of grain and 


has announced. 
pared for shipment, bringing the total 
for the period January through August, 
1943, up to 468,361,676 lbs. 
figures on shipments during August and 


Complete 


eight months’ period follow: 


Jan, 1 
Commodity— August to Aug. 31 
PO ihc ee se evens 1,055,710 10,440,187 
Barley, pearl ....... 1,644,800 7,818,410 
Biscuits (hardbread). 18,265,200 30,859,600 


Buckwheat cereal ... ...... 180,000 
Concentrated cereal 

Pe avekttane Wave 2,639,760 5,378,664 
GOO ketecccnseveeass | sactids 116,724,160 
oo eee 1,260,000 6,245,300 
Cracked wheat ...... 1,017,900 25,150,070 


Flour, rye 892,000 11,499,620 


Flour, wheat ....... 42,296,849 468,361,676 
Pee Teer 221,136 312,809 
GRACES ERT ETT TT eer Te Cory 331,914 
PE vtisteeeistene: . .eeee eu 12,800 
0 re ye ee eee 3,506,060 3,932,260 
GRE GOFORE 2.60 ccseres 175,000 23,078,147 
PEO, MOE oo cicvcecs 14,111,320 153,828,771 
MOMRGMMR fc cecccsecs 2,985,747 41,885,319 


Wheat 
Soya beans 


5,006,400 


25,500,280 


30,653,320 
12,376,320 


100,242,732 


Soya flour and grits.. 





Farm Groups Slowing Down 
Subsidy Plan Enthusiasm 


Wasuinctron, D. C.—Opposition to the 
Administration’s plans for a program of 
subsidies: for major agricultural products 
has become so strong from leading farm 
organizations that plans to press for the 
extension of the CCC past its expiration 
date of Dec. 31 have been temporarily 
abandoned. However, administration 
leaders are quick to point out that they 
but 
merely waiting until conditions are more 
favorable for presenting the CCC’s case. 

Leaders of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation and the National Grange have 
attacking the subsidy principle 
vigorously and have stated that their 


are not dropping subsidy plans, 


been 


groups cannot support subsidies. 
“We do 
subsidy 


not feel the price ceiling- 
Albert S. 
Goss, master of the National Grange, 
“Every nation in history which 
has tried to prevent inflation by price 
ceilings, rather than by closing the in- 
flationary gap, has failed and we are 
failing at an appalling rate.” 

The inflationary gap, he said, esti- 
mated by Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, at $42,000,000,- 
000, was increasing at the rate of $2,- 


program is sound,” 


said. 





000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000 a month. 
“That is where our trouble lies,” Mr. 
“This gap 
sharply reduced and finally closed if we 
We are trying 
to meet this overwhelming danger by 


Goss explained. must be 


are to escape disaster. 


trivial palliatives such as rolling back 
the price of butter 5c lb, thus saving 
the consumer 65c a year. 
effect to has been 
to cut down the production of butter 
sharply, strict ra- 
tioning.” 


The only no- 


ticeable such action 


necessitating more 
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BILL WOULD CHECK MILK 
SUBSIDY AND RAISE PRICE 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—A bill to halt 
the government’s milk subsidy program, 
which went into effect Oct. 1, and instead 
to force 





federal agencies to increase 
milk prices so as to compensate dairy- 
men for higher production costs was in- 
troduced Oct. 6 by Senators Eastland 
(D., Miss.) and McClellan (D., Ark.). 
Senator Eastland estimated the imme- 
diate adjustment would mean ‘an _in- 
crease of about Ic qt in the retail price 


of milk in most of the country. 
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An upward revision in its estimate of 
1943 corn production was made in the 
October crop report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Change in the wheat estimate was minor. 
Both grain crops in 1943 are smaller 
than in 1942, but are well above the 
average for the past 10 years. 

The report, issued Oct. 11 but based 
on Oct. 1 conditions, forecast this year’s 
corn crop at 3,055,605,000 bus, and 
wheat production at 835,816,000 bus. 

Forecast a month ago were 2,985,267,- 
000 bus of corn and 834,957,000 of wheat. 

Production last year was 3,175,154,000 
bus of corn and 981,327,000 of wheat. 
Average production in the 10 years, 
1932-41, was: corn, 2,349,267,000 bus and 
wheat 738,412,000. 

Winter wheat production this year 
was 533,857,000 bus, compared with 703,- 
253,000 last year, and a 10-year average 
of 550,181,000. 

Spring wheat production is forecast at 
301,959,000 bus, compared with a fore- 
cast of 301,100,000 a month ago, 278,- 
074,000 produced last year, and a 10- 
year average production of 188,231,000. 

Durum wheat, included in the spring 
wheat forecast, is estimated at 36,351,000 
bus, compared with 36,387,000 a month 
ago, 44,660,000 last year, and a 10-year 
average of 26,992,000. 

Production of oats is estimated at 
1,148,692,000 bus, compared with 1,145,- 
060,000 a month ago, 1,358,730,000 last 
year and 1,018,783,000 the 10-year aver- 
age. 

Indicated production of other impor- 
tant crops, with comparative figures for 
last month’s forecast, last year’s pro- 
duction and the 1932-41 10-year average 
production: 

Barley 330,212,000 bus, compared with 
333,282,000; 426,150,000 and 243,373,000. 

Rye 33,314,000 bus, compared with 
33,314,000; 57,341,000 and 38,589,000. 

Buckwheat 8,464,000 bus, compared 
with 8,472,000; 6,687,000 and 7,029,000. 

Flaxseed 51,486,000 bus, compared 
with 54,720,000; 40,660,000 and 14,226,000. 

Rice 69,019,000 bus, compared with 
71,217,000; 66,363,000 and 47,334,000. 

All sorghums for grain 101,013,000 bus, 
compared with 102,495,000; 107,245,000 
and 61,294,000. 

Hay (all tame) 85,872,000 tons, com- 
pared with 85,112,000; 92,245,000 and 72,- 
277,000. 

Soybeans (for beans) 206,868,000 bus, 
compared with 208,763,000; 209,559,000 
and 51,571,000. 





DOUGHBOYS REWARDED 


Nap_es.—The first white bread sold 
in Naples since 1940 went on sale 
in bakeries Oct. 11, and Italian house- 
wives showed their appreciation by 
kissing doughboys and tommies who 
happened by. 

The bread, baked with American 
flour provided by AMG, sold at 2c 
for a small loaf. 
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GOVERNMENT CORN ESTIMATE IS 
RAISED SHARPLY IN OCT. 1 REPORT 


Wheat Forecast Slightly Higher Than in September—Both Grain 
Crops Are Under 1942 Yields, but Considerably 
Above 10-Year Average 


Peanuts 2,769,090,000 lbs, compared 
with 2,801,515,000; 2,206,935,000 and 1,- 
214,777,000. 

ACRE YIELDS 


The indicated acre yield of various 
crops, with comparative figures for last 
year’s yield and the 1932-41 10-year 
average yield, follow: 

Corn 82.4 bus an acre, compared with 
35.5 last year and 24.9, the 10-year av- 
erage; wheat (all) 16.8, 19.8 and 13.5; 
winter wheat 15.8, 19.7 and 14.8; spring 
wheat 18.8, 20.2 and 11.4; durum wheat 
17.8, 21.2 and 10.1; oats 80.3, 35.9 and 
28.1; barley 21.9, 25.4 and 21.4; rye 
11.6, 14.9 and 11.4; buckwheat 17.2, 17.7 
and 16.6; flaxseed 8.8, 9.2 and 7.8; rice 
45.4, 44.9 and 48.4; all sorghums for 
grain 13.6, 18.2 and 13.1; hay (all tame) 
1.42 tons, 1.53 and 1.29; soybeans 18 bus, 
19.5 and 16,7; peanuts 661 lbs, 644 and 
733. 

STOCKS ON FARMS 


Stocks of grain on farms Oct. 1 were 
reported as: 

Wheat 517,740,000 bus, or 61.9% of 
last year’s crop, compared with 644,146,- 
000 and 65,6 a year ago, and 330,927,000 
and 44.8%, the 1932-41 10-year average. 

Oats 941,092,000 bus, or 81.9% of 
last year’s crop, compared with 1,132,- 
933,000 and 83.4%, and 828,240,000 and 
81.6%. 

Corn (for grain, old crop) 364,844,000 
bus, or 12.7% of last year’s crop, com- 
pared with 423,758,000 and 17.4, and 
306,594,000 and 13.9. 

The indicated acre yield and indicated 
total production of various crops by 
principal producing states, were report- 
ed as: 

CORN 


New York, 36 bus an acre, total pro- 
duction 23,112,000 bus; Pennsylvania 39 
and 52,026,000; Ohio 57.5 and 168,875,- 
000; Indiana 48 and 209,136,000; Illinois 
51 and 446,148,000; Michigan 32.5 and 
49,010,000; Wisconsin 43 and 108,704,000; 
Minnesota 44.5 and 235,272,000; Iowa 
58.5 and 635,778,000; Missouri 30 and 
135,300,000; North Dakota 23.5 and 26,- 
720,000; South Dakota 25 and 87,800,- 
000; Nebraska 25 and 204,675,000; Kan- 
sas 22 and 71,610,000; Kentucky 25 and 
71,250,000; Oklahoma 11.5 and 22,149,000; 
Texas 16 and 86,688,000; Colorado 14.5 
and 18,427,000. 


ALL WHEAT 


New York 18,5 and 4,654,000; Penn- 
sylvania 17.5 and 13,843,000; Ohio 16 and 
24,832,000; Indiana 16 and 15,962,000; 
Illinois 17 and 17,830,000; Michigan 18 
and 11,870,000; Minnesota 16.3 and 18,- 
455,000; Iowa 20.2 and 3,025,000; Mis- 
souri 14 and 12,656,000; North Dakota 
19.4 and 150,659,000; South Dakota 
11.5 and 32,545,000; Nebraska 21.8 and 
62,746,000; Kansas 14.5 and 150,657,000; 
Kentucky 13.5 and 4,131,000; Oklahoma 
9.5 and 32,044,000; Texas 11.8 and 35,- 
697,000; Montana 21.3 and 71,774,000; 
Idaho 26.7 and 21,279,000; Wyoming 
17.1 and 3,462,000; Colorado 22.8 and 29,- 
464,000; New Mexico 8.7 and 2,165,000; 
Washington 26.5 and 52,193,000; Oregon 


26.1 and 18,186,000; California 19.5 and 
9,204,000. 


SPRING WHEAT OTHER THAN DURUM 


Minnesota 16 and 15,072,000; North 
Dakota 19.5 and 118,181,000; South Da- 
kota 11.5 and 27,531,000; Montana 21 
and 51,996,000; Idaho 32 and 10,400,000; 
Washington 26 and 26,624,000; Oregon 
25.5 and 6,579,000. 


DURUM WHEAT 


Minnesota 17 and 867,000; North Da- 
kota 19 and 32,528,000; South Dakota 
10.5 and 2,856,000. 


OATS 


New York 17 and 10,166,000; Penn- 
sylvania 20 and 16,820,000; Ohio 24 and 
30,024,000; Indiana 23 and 33,396,000; 
Illinois 33.5 and 113,632,000; Michigan 
21 and 25,158,000; Wisconsin 39 and 102,- 
180,000; Minnesota 32.5 and 140,628,000; 
Iowa 39 and 189,345,000; Missouri 24 
and 51,768,000; North Dakota 34 and 
72,284,000; South Dakota 31.5 and 73,- 
800,000; Nebraska 33 and 69,927,000; 
Kansas 24.5 and 45,766,000; Oklahoma 
18 and 21,996,000; Texas 19 and 15,694,- 
000; Montana 40.5 and 18,994,000; Idaho 
42 and 7,392,000; Colorado 82 and 65,- 
504,000; Washington 49 and 9,261,000; 
Oregon 38 and 11,020,000; California 33 
and 5,577,000. 

BARLEY 


Wisconsin 26 and 8,892,000; Minnesota 
17 and 23,205,000; North Dakota 24 and 
65,880,000; South Dakota 17 and 36,414,- 
000; Nebraska 19.5 and 29,445,000; Kan- 
sas 14 and 15,330,000; Montana 32.5 and 
16,705,000; Idaho 87 and _ 13,986,000; 
Colorado 24 and 18,408,000; Utah 44 
and 6,864,000; Washington 37 and 9,- 
287,000; Oregon 34.5 and 8,970,000; Cali- 
fornia 28 and 36,372,000. 


FLAXSEED 


Minnesota 8.5 and 15,045,000; Iowa 
11 and 3,811,000; North Dakota 8 and 
14,696,000; South Dakota 8.5 and 5,- 
142,000; Kansas 7 and 2,051,000; Mon- 
tana 8.5 and 4,768,000; California 16 and 
4,720,000. 

SOYBEANS 


Ohio 21 and 29,883,000; Indiana 19 
and 27,702,000; Illinois 21.5 and 75,250,- 
000; Michigan 14 and 2,030,000; Minne- 
sota 14 and 8,640,000; Iowa 20 and 39,- 
300,000; Missouri 13 and 8,125,000. 
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FRED T. WHALEY TO CHICAGO 

Cuicaco, Inu.—Fred T. Whaley has 
taken over the Chicago office of Capital 
Flour Mills, Inc. He succeeds Clifford 
W. Kutz, who was inducted into the 
army on Oct. 11. Mr. Whaley has rep- 
resented the company in Boston for the 
past five years. P. M. Petersen, vice 
president and treasurer of Capital Flour 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was in Chicago 
several days last week. 
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CORN PRICE PLAN STUDIED 
BY INDUSTRY COMMITTEE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The county-by- 
county corn price regulation is now in 
the hands of the grain industry advisory 
committee for study and for recom- 
mendations before its official issuance. 
The order, setting maximum corn prices 
at levels reflecting 100% of parity for 
each county plus mark-ups for han- 
dling and for freight to destinations, is 
expected to be ready for release in about 
two weeks. 
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CCC Imports Wheat 
From Argentina to Aid 
Deficit Areas 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—Reports indicate 
that the CCC has purchased about 5,- 
000,000 bus of Argentine wheat at ap- 
proximately Tle bu f.o.b. Argentina to 
be used in its feeding program. 

The CCC reports that it intends to 
supplement domestic feed supplies with 
imports to the extent that they are 
available and when transportation facili- 
ties are at hand. The agency is buying 
Argentine feed wheat when cargo space 
is available at South American ports 
and probably will continue that program 
as long as necessary. Officials in charge 
of these foreign purchases say that it 
is impossible to estimate anticipated 
receipts from foreign sources as_ the 
shipping factors vary greatly. In the 
immediate future it is probable that 
feed wheat imports from South America 
will continue to be sent to eastern areas 
where feed deficits are the most serious 

The CCC will also buy some barley 
for the eastern area and already pur- 
chases of 5,000 to 10,000 tons are re- 
ported. There is no corn available this 
year in Argentina because of the severe 
drouth which curtailed the crop severely. 

While the shipping situation generally 
is greatly improved, it is not yet at an 
easy point where any substantial move- 
ment of grain could be expected, cor- 
poration officials explained. Hence it 
will be impossible for feeders or the 
trade to look on the newest importing 
effort as anything more than a small 
relief proposition, it was emphasized. 

Last week the Argentine government 
announced a guaranteed minimum price 
of 65c bu for wheat, 9lc bu for flax- 
seed and $1.76 cwt fer sunflower seed. 
Purchases of wheat and linseed by the 
grain board will begin on Dec. 1 when 
these crops start movement in substan- 
tial volume. 

Argentine wheat acreage for 1943-44 
is estimated at approximately 16,750,000 
acres. Flaxseed acreage for that nation 
is slightly under last year, with an indi- 
cated acreage of approximately 6,000, 
000. 
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SELF-RISING FLOUR GROUP 
DISCUSSES ENRICHMENT 


NasHvitte, Tenn.—Flour enrichment 
was the main topic discussed at the regu- 
lar semiannual meeting of the Self-Ris- 
ing Flour Institute, Inc., on Oct. 8 at 
the Read House, Chattanooga. 

In the event that the institute’s re- 
quest for the right to enrich its own 
flours under the proposed compulsory 
enrichment law which the WFA_ has 
under consideration is denied, the strat- 
egy management committee was author- 
ized and directed to proceed to exhaust 
every means at its command to secure 
this right for the blenders. 

At the conclusion of a discussion of 
the report of the examiner in ICC 
Docket Case 17000 Part 17-A, which 
would disrupt the entire rate structure 
now being used by the Southeast, 4 
motion was made that the secretary pre- 
pare to file an exception to this report 
and to take every step possible to 
maintain the present equalization now 
existing in the rate structure. 
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CAN’T STARVE ENEMY, 
P. W. PILLSBURY SAYS 


Milling Executive Believes Japan and 
Germany Are Well Supplied 
With Food 


Mrnneapouis, Minn.—Philip W. Pills- 
bury, president of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., speaking before the Junior Asso- 
ciation of Commerce in Minneapolis, said 
that food is plentiful both in Germany 
and Japan, and there is no hope of 
starving the enemy into submission. 

“There is no use kidding ourselves,” 
Mr. Pillsbury said. “It is merely wish- 
ful thinking to believe that Germany 
or Japan can be starved out. Germany 
began canning food for the ‘next war’ 
in 1934. They finished the last war with 
each soldier getting about 2,000 calories 
a man per day. They started this one 
with a ration of 3,000 calories per man 
ind have since raised this to 4,000. 

“Their field rations compare favor- 
ably in taste, appearance and nutrition 
with ours. The German soldier is well 
fed. 

“Japan has enough food already stored 
away so that if every source was imme- 
diately cut off, the main islands of 
Japan wouldn’t starve for three months. 
\s long as they control Manchuria, 
Korea and Formosa they are producing 
an excess of 25% in food supplies which 
they have stored away in safe places. 

“The only way we can beat the enemy 
is meeting them face to face and beat- 
ing them down, by air power and with 
troops.” 

Mr. Pillsbury, who only recently re- 
turned from Washington where he at- 
tended a meeting of industrial and labor 
leaders, as well as representatives of the 
press and radio, said the army—their 
hosts at the conference—thought it would 
be 1945 before the Germans would be 
whipped. “That is,” he added, “if every 
German move is made correctly at the 
right time.” 

The correct answer, Mr. Pillsbury said 
he believed, lay somewhere between the 
wishful thinkers’ “tomorrow” and _ the 
army’s 1945. 

The outlook for food in the United 
States is favorable, he said. 

“There will be plenty of good plain 
food available,” he said, and added that re- 
quirements for the armed forces would 
be considerably less because their stock- 
piles now were complete. 
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NO ACTION BY WPB ON 
MILL MACHINERY QUOTA 


Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)—A 
final decision on fixing quotas of metals 
for manufacture of machinery and equip- 
ment for flour mills has been delayed 
by nonreceipt of recommendations from 
the War Food Administration, Fred W. 
Smith, administrator of Limitation Or- 
der L-292 for the War Production 
Board, has announced. 

An amendment to the order covering 
the manufacture of bakery equipment 
is about ready for dnnouncement by 
WPB, but allotments covering flour mill 
and other cereal products equipment 
cannot be worked up in final form until 
WFA’s recommendations are received, it 
was indicated. Production quotas are 
based largely upon WFA recommenda- 
tions on all to meet the needs of the in- 
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dustry for the calendar year which be- 
gan Oct. 1. 
¥ ¥ 
Appeal Procedure Modified 

WasuHineton, D C.—A revision of 
Priorities Regulation No. 16, governing 
the filing, granting and denial of ap- 
peals from various L and M orders of 
the War Production Board, was issued 
Oct. 8. Limitation Order L-292, ap- 
plicable to bakery and cereal products 
manufacturing machinery, is included in 
the list of orders that are affected by 
the revised regulation. 

Of principal interest to manufacturers 
is the stipulation that all appeals from 
the orders listed must be filed with. the 
field office of WPB for the district in 
which is located the plant or branch of 
the appellant. 

Appeals may be filed either on form 
WPB-1477 or by letter, in triplicate, 
referring to the provision appealed from 
and fully stating the grounds for the 
appeal. 
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DIAMOND FLOUR MILLS CO. 
IN OREGON RAZED BY FIRE 


The plant of the Diamond Flour Mills 
Co. at The Dalles, Oregon, was completely 
destroyed by fire Oct. 5. The fire wiped 
out the offices, the 700-bbl mill and con- 
necting warehouses, as well as ruining 
about 25,000 bus of wheat and barley 
and 40,000 bags. 

The mill, about 40 years old, was 
owned by Kerr Gifford & Co., of Port- 
land. About four years ago it was re- 
opened after a closure of 10 years, and 
was operated until a year ago. It was 
then revamped and has been grinding 
CCC wheat into mill run and middlings 
for the feed trade. 

It is very probable that the mill will 
be rebuilt. Kerr Gifford & Co. have 
indicated that this will be done if priori- 
ties can be obtained and a switch in 
location at The Dalles can be made. 

Total loss in the fire was estimated 
at over $100,000. 
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FIRE HITS OLD PLANT 
OF HUNTER MILLING CO. 


The Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas, had a narrow escape from a 
major fire disaster the night of Oct. 7. 
The company operates two flour mills 
located several blocks apart. The larger 
of these, on the site of the original 
“City Mills” built 77 years ago, has 
modern concrete storage in principal 
part but also continues in use, as in the 
case of many old established milling 
concerns, an old cribbed wooden elevator, 
the major part of which was built ap- 
proximately 50 years ago, with an addi- 
tion perhaps 10 years later. 

This old house caught fire under its 
roof from an unknown cause and within 
a couple of hours the entire building 
was virtually destroyed with its contents 
of approximately 75,000 bus of wheat 
either destroyed or rendered unfit for 
milling. The mill office, across the street 
from the elevator, was endangered but 
escaped with damage to windows. 

Fortunately the adjoining concrete 
bins withstood the heat with develop- 
ment of only severe cracks to one or 
two of the cylindrical bins and slight, if 
any, damage to contents. Interruption 











of full operation of both mill and grain 
storage was slight. 


To Offset Butter Scarcity ... 
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‘‘More Spreads for Breads’’ Is 
Policy Being Pushed by WFA 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The “more 
spreads for breads” policy of the War 
Food Administration and Office of Price 
Administration continues with the fol- 
lowing recent orders: 

The amount of frozen and other proc- 
essed foods that may be used for the 
production of jams, jellies, preserves and 
fruit butters was. increased to 120% of 
the amount used for civilian production 
in 1942. The action was taken in amend- 
ment 67 to Ration Order No. 13. OPA 
previously had increased sugar allot- 
ments. 

WFA restricted sale of Concord 
grapes for fresh consumption in the five 
heavy commercial producing regions in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 
gan and Washington to assure supplies 
of processed grapes for manufacture of 
increased quantities of jams, jellies and 
fruit butters. At the same time WFA 
established a licensing system for proc- 
essors and users of these grapes to 
direct the use of such products into the 
most needed channels. 

OPA issued a new regulation MPR 
473 under which packers and distributors 
(other than wholesalers and retailers) 
will price future sales of fruit preserves, 
jams and jellies. The maximum prices 


reflect increases in 1943 fruit costs re- 
sulting from parity increases or support 
prices established for fruit growers by 
WEA. 

Manufacturers of preserves are being 
strongly urged by the War Food Admin- 
istration to expand production of jam, 
jelly, marmalade and fruit butter in 
order to swell the 1943-44 supply of 
bread spreads for domestic consump- 
tion. This action is part of a program 
designed to make possible increased con- 
sumption of the more plentiful foods, 
particularly cereal products. 

More preserves are needed to insure 
that the increased quantities of bread 
available to civilians will be highly pal- 
atable. 

Along with higher bread consumption, 
the per capita butter supply will be 
13 lbs for 1943-44, or about 20% less 
than for 1942, While supplies of mar- 
garine have been sharply increased and 
expanded production of peanut butter 
is planned, not enough of these spreads 
will be produced to make up for lower 
butter supplies available to civilians. 

Production of 500,000,000 Ibs of pre- 
serves for civilians, however, is expected 
to aid materially in meeting the growing 
need for bread spreads. 





Bread Order Will Be Enforced, 
Bakers of Connecticut Warned 


The educational and warning stages 
of enforcement of Food Distribution 
Order No. 1 have passed and the Food 
Distribution Administration is now in 
the stage of injunction proceedings, Sid- 
ney Linder, chief of the compliance 
division of the northeastern FDA 
branch, told members of the Connecti- 
cut Bakers Association at their recent 
annual meeting. 

Pointing out that violators of the reg- 
ulation are assisting in breaking down 
the food conservation program, Mr. 
Linder enumerated the sizable amount 
of ingredients that were lost through 
stale bread returns. FDO No. 1 will 
be enforced, he warned. 

Washington developments were dis- 
cussed in some detail at the meeting 
and it was predicted that differential 
sugar rationing would be eliminated and 
more sugar made available soon to all 
industrial users. The improvement in 
the shortening outlook was commented 
on and it was pointed out that the milk 
problem is still unsolved. Tire replace- 
ments for house-to-house bakers will be 
forthcoming soon, it was indicated. 





CHANGES OF 
ADDRESS 


To insure uninterrupted 
receipt of copies of this 
journal, subscribers should 
furnish change of address 
three weeks in advance of 
effective date. 


Circulation Manager, 
The Northwestern Miller. 











Arvid C. Marcuson, of the Viking 
Baking Co., West Hartford, was elect- 
ed president, with Leon McDonald, De- 
Laurent Bakeshop, Bridgeport, baker 
vice president and John F. Casey, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., allied vice president. 

Fred Wolfe, Sr., was chosen treasurer 
and Fred Wolfe, Jr., his assistant. 
Charles B. Barr was again named sec- 
retary, with E. L. Emanuelson, Eman- 
uelson Bakery, Inc., New Haven, as- 
sistant secretary. 
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FIRE DESTROYS MILL OF 
GEORGE SCHALICK & SONS 
VINELAND, N. J.—Two volunteer fire- 
men were killed when buried beneath 
tons of grain while fighting a fire which 
swept the feed mill of George Schalick 
& Sons at Centerton, N. J., Oct. 5. The 
flames raced through the frame plant, 
consisting of a one-story front, a two- 
story rear and a 75-foot storage eleva- 
tor. George Schalick, head of the firm, 
said that 21 carloads of grain had just 
been received at the plant and much val- 
uable machinery had been destroyed. 
Unofficial estimates placed the damage 
at $200,000 with partial insurance. 
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FEED FIRE IN CALIFORNIA 

Hottywoop, Ca..—Fire swept the 
Woodland Feed Milling Co.’s main build- 
ing at the plant at Woodland, Cal., Sept. 
16. Damage was estimated at $10,000. 
The loss of 5,000 sacks of rolled barley 
was the largest item in the damage. 
Employment of all available fire equip- 
ment in Woodland was credited with 
saving the rice mill also included in the 
plant. 
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WEST COAST BAKERS ASK WFA TO 
LIFT LIMIT ON BREAD VARIETIES 


No Variety Rule or Blanket Limitation of 15 Requested in Petition 
—Present Differences for Various Types of Produc- 
tion Called Unfair and Inefficient 


Fifty Pacific Coast bakeries have peti- 
tioned the War Food Administration to 
either drop all bread variety limitations 
from Food Distribution Order No. 1 or 
to change the rule to a blanket limita- 
tion of 15 varieties for all types of 
production. 

In the event the request is not grant- 
ed on the basis of the petition, the 
bakers ask for a public hearing on the 
question. 

The petitioners declare that the pres- 
ent allowance of 15 machine molded 
varieties for house-to-house and _ retail 
hakers, while limiting wholesale bakers 
to six, is discriminatory and _ unfair. 
Many house-to-house and multiple unit 
retailers produce more bread than the 
greater number of wholesale bakers who 
sell through grocers, and these bakers 
directly with the wholesale 
baker, the petition points out. 


compete 


The allowance of 10 kinds of bread 
to restaurants as against six to grocers, 
the petitioners say, causes uneconomic 
“Res- 
taurants and grocery stores,” the peti- 


distribution and saves nothing. 


tion declares, “are both supplied by in- 
Both res- 
taurants and grocery stores are served 


dividual wholesale bakers. 


on a given route by one truck and one 
man. Only six molded machine varie- 
ties may be sold to grocery stores while 
the truck may carry and sell 10 varie- 
ties to restaurants. In the past many 
of these varieties were sold both to 
restaurants and grocery stores. Now 
the same number of varieties is carried 
although the purchasers are denied the 
varieties which they prefer. The regu- 
lation thus fails to effect an economy 
and at the same time it disturbs normal 
channels of consumption.” 

The regulation does not effect any 
saving of critical materials, the petition 
declares, since in theory it is possible 
for the baker to produce 16 different 
varieties anyway, 10 for restaurant and 
six for grocery trades, and returns are 
prohibited. 

Since the limitation to six machine 
breads compels the wholesale baker to 
produce additional varieties by hand to 
maintain items on which he has estab- 
lished his business over many years, the 
petitioners maintain that the regulation 
causes a waste of manpower on varie- 
ties that could otherwise be produced 
more economically by machine molding. 
On this point the petition says: 

“Several thousand bakers in America 
have established their businesses on the 
basis of producing a variety of breads. 
The Department of Agriculture, leading 
dietitians and economists, as well as 
large milling and grain interests, have 
urged this policy. It was claimed that 
these varieties stimulated bread con- 
sumption and thereby supplied Ameri- 
can consumers with food elements in 
which they were growing deficient. 

“Certain bakers have elected not to 
pursue this policy but to restrict their 
sales to standard white and wheat vari- 
eties. Such bakers are obviously in 
favor of strict limitation on the number 


of varieties since it requires no change 
on their part but forces their compet- 
itors to eliminate many varieties for 
which there is a consumer demand and 
real need. The wholesale variety bread 
baker is therefore singled out and re- 
quired to suffer the immobilization of 
plants and equipment of millions of dol- 
lars of cost. The regulation serves no 
purpose other than to restrict the 
wholesale bakers’ sales and production 
to a point causing loss and hardship, 
at the same time it gives undeserved 
increase in sales and advantage in posi- 
tion to his competitors.” 

If the variety restrictions are lifted, 
the petition says, a more economical dis- 
tribution of bread will be possible, there 
will be greater economy in labor and 
equipment, nutritional value of bread 
will be enhanced by providing varieties 
of bread needed and required, and the 
purposes of FDO No. 1 will be more 
completely realized. 

Since the dislocation caused by the 
variety rules “has reached serious pro- 
portions and threatens to become more 
acute, we urge the earliest possible cor- 
rections of these onerous regulations,” 
the bakers request. 

The following California bakers have 
signed the petition: 

Los Angeles—Gordon Bread Co., Barbara 
Ann Baking Co., Franco-American Baking 
Co., Orowheat Baking Co., Olson's Bakery, 
Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc., Di Carlo 
Baking Co., Ralph's, Western Bakeries Corp. 
(comprising Weber Baking Co., Log Cabin 
Bread Co., Four S Baking Co., Supreme 
Bakery Co., Suydam Baking Co.). 

San Diego—Southern California Baking 
Co., Snowflake Baking Co. 

Bakersfield—Golden Crust Bakeries, 

Fresno—San Joaquin Baking Co., Sunlite 
Bakery, Golden State Baking Co., Madera 
Baking Co., Visala Baking Co. 

Watsonville—Schmidt Bakery, Pajaro Val- 
ley Bakery. 

Santa Cruz—Modern Baking Co. 

San Jose—Louis Bakery, Alameda French 
Bakery, Dorothea Bakery, Pollyanna Bak- 
ery, Lincoln Bakery, East Side Bakery, El 
Dorado Bakery, Burbank French Bakery. 

Sacramento—Butter Cream Baking Co. 

Hayward—Homekraft Baking Co. 

San Francisco—Torino Bakery, United 
French Bakery, Renon Baking Co., Califor- 
nia Baking Co., Snow White Baking Co. 

Oakland—Officers of the Latin Bakers 
Association, comprising Cassou’s French 
Bakeries, Genova Bakery, Toscana Bakery, 
Columbo Bakery, Dante Bakery, Alameda 


French Bakery, Liberty Bakery, United 
French Bakery. 
Other petitioners include the Hansen 


Baking Co. and Barnes Baking Co., Seat- 
tle, Wash., and Jordan Baking Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash. 
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LABOR COSTS EXCLUDED IN 
AMENDED P-89 WPB ORDER 


Wasuinotron, D. C. 





Preference Rat- 
ing Order P-89, governing maintenance, 
repair and operating supplies, has been 
amended by the War Production Board 
to conform with Priorities Regulation 3, 
which covers the uniform method of ap- 
plication and extension of preference 
ratings. 

The amended order restates the defini- 
tion of maintenance, repair and operat- 
ing supplies as including “minor capital 
additions, the cost of which does not ex- 
ceed $500, excluding the producer’s cost 
of labor, for any one complete addition 
which has not been subdivided for the 
purpose of coming within this definition,” 
and adds: 


“In case of rearrangement of an exist- 





ing installation, or in the case of adapta- 
tion of an existing installation to a 
different process, only the material add- 
ed to the existing installation need be 
considered in computing the $500.” 

The revised order adds a new sub- 
paragraph in paragraph (g) so that the 
lists attached to Priorities Regulation 3 
will limit the use of P-89 ratings, in- 
stead of specifying various prohibited 
articles in P-89. It also continues the 
quotas which have already been estab- 
lished for the fourth quarter of 1943 un- 
der the system which existed previously. 

A flat AA-1 rating and allotment 
symbol MRO P-89 are provided after 
Jan. 1, 1944, with the restraining pro- 
vision that the aggregate dollar value of 
purchase orders for materials for mainte- 
nance, repair and operating supplies 
placed by producer during the calendar 
year 1944 may not exceed the dollar value 
of purchase orders for such materials 
placed by the producer during the cal- 
endar year 1943. This change was made 
for the purpose of dispensing with the 
requirement for future filing by produc- 
ers of quarterly applications on Form 
W PB-1765. 
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GROCERS’ OCTOBER SALES THEME 








Cuicaco, Int.—Biscuits and crackers 
will headline the sales promotion drive 
for October, sponsored by the National 
Association of Retail Grocers. This is 
the third monthly sales drive in the 
general program for pushing grain foods 
under the “Grain 
In August, flour and 
baked goods were featured and in Sep- 
tember 


slogan Foods and 


Grand Foods.” 
central 


cereals occupied the 


place. 





* COFFEE CUPPERS * 


Coffee cup visitors almost every morn- 
ing across the street from the Kansas 
City Board of Trade are these men and 


others. From the left, in the lower 
group, are J. P. Parks, feed jobber and 
broker, Roy E. Swenson, General Mills, 
Inc., Dewey Walter, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., and Louis E. Wolf, head of the 
Commodity Exchange Administration of- 
fice in Kansas City, who seems to be 
delighted that he was able to pick up 
a handful of checks. The two coffee 
drinkers at another table (upper picture) 
are O. J. Stevens, Uhlmann Grain Co., 
and Harold A. Merrill, Davis-Noland- 
Merrill Grain Co. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 
CROP TO BE SMALL 


Government’s Acreage Limitations and 
Low Prices Are Main Factors 
in Steady Decline 
C.—The 1943-4} 


wheat crop in Australia has been esti 


Wasuineton, D. 


mated tentatively at approximately 89, 
000,000 bus, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture’s Of 
fice of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
A crop of this size would be only about 
57% of the 155,000,000 bus produced 
in 1942-43 and, with the exception of 
the 1940-41 crop, the smallest since 1919 
Crops for the 10-year period ended wit! 
1941-42 averaged 162,000,000 bus. 

Reduced acreage and indicated reduc 
tions in yields per acre account for th: 
expected low crop which will be har 
vested in late 1943 and early 1941 
This year’s seedings of wheat for grain 
are estimated at around 8,300,000 acres, 
compared with the 1942-43 area of 9, 
300,000 acres. Sowings for the 10-yea: 
period ended with the 1941-42 crop ay 
eraged 13,356,000 acres. 

Current forecasts indicate an ave 
age yield per acre this season of onl 
about 10.7 bus, contrasted with the rec 
ord yield of around 16.8 bus in 1942-45 
The prospective low yields are attribute: 
to a shortage of superphosphates and tu 
unfavorable weather at seeding time ani 
during the growing period. 

Australian wheat acreage has been de 
clining steadily since the outbreak of 
the war, the department points out 
Among the factors accounting for the 
decline are: An accumulation of heavy 
supplies as a result of reduced expor'! 
outlets; governmental encouragement of 
reduced sowings and more recently out- 
right limitations on the acreages tha! 
could be sown to wheat; rigid restric 
tions on the use of superphosphates for 
other than priority crops; a campaign 
to expand the production of other crops: 
a labor shortage and dissatisfaction with 
wheat prices. 

Under the wheat stabilization plan 
now in Australia producers are guar 
anteed a price of 4s (about 65c) bu for 
the first 3,000 bus produced, bagged 
basis at country sidings. For wheat 
produced in excess of that quantits 
growers receive merely an advance ot 
2s (32c) bu. That arrangement tends 
to restrict acreage sown by each grower 
to the area necessary to produce 3,00 
bus, since the advance of 32c¢ for whea' 
produced in excess of that quantity is 
considered too low by most growers to 
cover production costs. 

It is estimated that the surplus for 
export or for carry-over on Noy. 30, 
1943, the end of the current marketing 
year, will amount to an all-time recor 
of between 150,000,000 and _ 160,000,001 
bus. Domestic utilization in Australi« 
is estimated at about 60,000,000 to 70, 
000,000 bus. 
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WEST VIRGINIA BAKERS 
PLAN MEETING ON NOV. 3 


Hvuntinoton, W, Va.—The sixth an 
nual meeting of the West Virginia Bak- 
ers Association will be held at the Prit 
chard Hotel, Huntington, W. V., on 
Nov. 3, 1943. The problems confront 
ing the baking industry will be discussed 








el 
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DISTRIBUTION POLICY SET UP 
AS PATTERN FOR FEED INDUSTRY 


—_—>— 
Details of Operation Left to Feed Men—Industry to Be Given 
Opportunity to Demonstrate Ability to Get Job 
Done Without Government 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The feed indus- 
try last week was handed a rough blue- 
print of what the government expects in 
the way of equitable distribution of 
feeds in the coming year when the 
War Food Administration issued a ten- 
tative statement of feed and livestock 
policy. 

While the WFA general objectives 
were clearly stated, details of operation 
were left rather largely to the ingenuity 
of the feed industry. It was made clear 
that if the industry can match the gen- 
eral pattern of feed distribution set 
forth by WFA, the government agen- 
cies will keep “hands off” feed supplies, 
but that otherwise feed will be requi- 
sitioned and sent where needed. 

Except for setting up the rough meas- 
uring stick of the same pattern of feed 
distribution that occurred in the year 
beginning Oct. 1, 1941, the WFA an- 
nouncement did not ‘set out specific rules 
to be followed. Apparently that job 
will be left to the feed industry. It is 
presumed that the data on feed distri- 
bution that is now being collected by 
WFA through questionnaires sent to 
feed manufacturers will be used later 
to help decide on details of distribu- 
tion. It iss expected that the Feed 
Industry Council and the WFA officials 
will agree on some specific details after 
study of these distribution figures and 
the council will then use its influence 
in the feed industry to see that the 
agreement is carried out. 

It was emphasized in the WFA an- 
nouncement that feeds would have to be 
distributed in the way that would be 
most effective in producing the livestock 
products needed in the war effort, even 
if that means upsetting customary sales 
relationships and even if it means “sac- 
rifice of immediate income” of the sell- 
ers. The alternative, WFA said, was 
the requisition of 20%, or more if nec- 
essary, of not only oil meals but also 
other feeds. 

As an initial suggestion, the govern- 
ment agency reminded soybean and cot- 
tonseed oil meal producers to keep in 
mind in the next three months the needs 
of the range cattle area, poultrymen in 
the Northeast and Pacific Northwest and 
dairymen in the middle Atlantic and 
southwestern drouth area. 


STATEMENT OF POLICY 

The tentative statement of policy, 
subject to revision after October con- 
ferences with state war boards, is as 
follows: : 

“The total supply of concentrate feed 
for the year beginning Oct. 1, 1943, after 
allowing for minimum carryovers a year 
later, will be about 5% less than the 
quantity actually fed last year. The 
quantity of feed grains available for 
feeding, beginning Oct. 1, 1943, is ex- 
pected to be between 5 and 10% less 
than the quantity fed during the past 12 
months and the quantity of wheat may 
also be slightly less. The total supply 
of protein meals and other high protein 
feeds should be 3 to 5% more. 

“On the other hand, the number of 








SUMMARY OF WFA FEED 


GOALS 
Following is a summary of the 
tentative livestock production 


goals for feed distribution an- 
nounced by the War Food Ad- 
ministration: 

DAIRY CATTLE.—Milk pro- 
duction at not less than 1942-43 
level. 

LAYING FLOCKS.—Egg pro- 
duction at 1942-43 level. 

RANGE CATTLE.—95% _ of 
number maintained last year. 

CATTLE FEEDING.—Weights 
5% below average; fed to good 
grade only; 15% more feeder cat- 
tle. 

HOGS.—Finish out normal mar- 
ket weights of 1943 spring and 
fall pigs; 20% less spring farrow- 
ings next year and 25 lbs lower 
average marketing weight. 

BROILERS. — 80% _ of 
numbers. 

OTHER CHICKENS.—95% of 
1943 numbers. 

TURKEYS and DUCKS.—95% 
of 1943 numbers. 

SHEEP and LAMBS.—Main- 
tain present numbers. 


1943 




















livestock and poultry on farms Jan. 1, 
1944, will be about 10% larger. There- 
fore, in order to maintain the largest 
practical balanced production of live- 
stock and poultry, our prospective feed 
supplies will have to be distributed and 
utilized with a great deal more care 
than usual. 

“To bring our animal population and 
our feed supplies in balance, hogs will 
need to be marketed at average weights 
rather than at the heavy weights of the 
last two years; more dependence will 
need to be placed on roughage for cat- 
tle and sheep; shorter and lighter feed- 
ing of beef cattle is desirable; heavier 
culling of poultry flocks, and all-round 
better care and management of our live- 
stock and poultry are important factors. 
Furthermore, it is necessary, because of 
feed supplies, to level off hog farrow- 
ings and broilers raised in 1944 at about 
the 1942 levels. 


“If we use our available feed supplies 
as efficiently as we did in the years 
immediately preceding 1943, rather than 
as we did in 1943 when we used 8% 
more feed per unit of livestock and 
poultry products produced, they should 
be sufficient to maintain or slightly in- 
crease milk production; maintain egg 
production at the 1943 level; feed out 
15 to 20% more cattle, but to weights 
slightly below average and to good 
grades rather than choice and prime 
grades; feed out the 1943 spring and 
fall pig crops to average weights; start 
a spring crop equal to that of 1942; 
raise as many broilers as in 1942 and 
about as many turkeys and ducks as in 
1948; and feed out the same number 
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of sheep and lambs as in 1943. For 
beef cattle, sheep and lambs, and to a 
lesser extent dairy cattle, as much reli- 
ance as possible will need to be placed 
upon roughage and pasture. 

“Processors and jobbers of protein 
meal and cake, of meat scrap, of mill- 
feeds, and of other high protein feeds, 
are requested to assume responsibility 
for distributing the same proportions of 
their production to large feed mixers, 
to small feed mixers, to dealers for re- 
sale, and to farmers direct as they sold 
in the feeding year beginning Oct. 1, 
1941; and to distribute their products 
so as to contribute to the pattern of 
livestock and poultry production as set 
forth. 

“All feed mixers are requested to use 
their mixed feed ingredients to manu- 
facture the kinds and amounts of mixed 
feeds designed to implement the live- 
stock and poultry program. 

“All feed dealers are requested to dis- 
tribute their feed supplies—including 
feed grains, protein supplements and 
mixed feeds—in a similar manner to pro- 
ducers. 

“Finally, farmers are requested to use 
their home-grown or purchased grains, 
their purchased high protein concen- 
trates, and their purchased mixed feeds 
so as to attain as nearly as possible the 
desired distribution of livestock and 
poultry production as set forth.” 
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SOME RELIEF NOTED IN 
NORTHWEST CAR SHORTAGE 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—While some im- 





provement is noted in the car situation 
in the Northwest, it is reported that 
approximately 7,000,000 bus 
are still piled on the ground in North 
Dakota for lack of elevator space, and 
about 3,000,000 bus in like position in 
Montana. 


of grain 


However, more boxcars have 
been made available this past week and, 
according to E. J. Grimes, head of the 
Northwest grain storage committee, the 
number of country elevators blocked for 
lack of cars in which to ship grain to 
terminals has been reduced from about 
1,000 to around 870. 


a ee 
SEA-GOING AGRONOMIST 
* 


OKLAHOMA City, Oxia.—A ship- 
ment of inspected and presumably 
rust-resistant seed wheat adapted for 
production in Oklahoma has been re- 
ceived from Lt. Horace Smith, now 
on duty somewhere in the Pacific war 
theater...Lt. Smith, before he entered 
the Navy, was a specialist in grain 
inspection at the agricultural college 
at Stillwater and collaborated with 
Dr. K. Starr Chester, head of the 
botany department, in producing a 
rust-resistant wheat variety for Okla- 
homa. The work has been in the ex- 
perimental stage for a number of 
years and is the result of crossing 
Oklahoma wheat varieties susceptible 
to rust with rust-resistant varieties 
of wheat grown in other states. Dr. 
Chester recently sent 100 samples of 
the new seed to Lieutenant Smith. 
The naval officer inspected the seed 
and picked out the pure varieties 
while on duty and mailed his selec- 
tions to Dr. Chester in time for fall 
planting. 
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HIGHER WHEAT PRICES 
PROBABLE IN OCTOBER 


Market Analysts Predict Subsidy for 
Millers as Relief From 


Price Squeeze 


MANHATTAN, Kawnsas.—Higher wheat 
prices appear probable during October, 
market analysts in the Department of 
Agricultural Economics, State 
College, believe. They: predict that re- 
lief from the price squeeze will be made 
to millers by a subsidy, rather than by 
a ceiling on hard winter wheat prices. 
“A subsidy would permit millers to pay 
higher prices. 


Kansas 


Hard winter wheat prices 
might then move upward to the parity 
level before further restrictions were im- 
posed,” the analysts point out. 

As the basis for the predicted price 
rise in wheat, the economists give four 
reasons why there is little indication 
that the movement of wheat to market 
will increase except at higher prices: 

“Holding of wheat by producers has 
been encouraged by unfavorable seeding 
conditions, less than normal need for 
cash, desirability of deferring cash in- 
come until the calendar year 1944 to 
avoid income taxes, and the bullish price 
outlook arising from the war situation.” 

“Forces on the demand side also are 
bullish price factors,” the analysts’ re- 
port stated. “Disappearance of wheat 
during the 1943 crop season may ex- 
ceed by nearly 400,000,000 bus the 1943 
production of 835,000,000 bus. Flour 
needed for relief distribution in Europe 
may greatly exceed recent estimates. It 
appears that the quantity of wheat used 
for feed will be limited only by trans- 
portation facilities and the quantity of 
wheat which the Commodity Credit Corp. 
is able to buy.” 
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Millers’ Anti-Trust 
Case Causing No 
Great Excitement 





Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
Department of Justice is not 
excited about the pending anti-trust case 
against the Millers National Federation, 
16 flour milling companies and 11 of 


unduly 


their officers, alleging the fixing of prices 
At least the 
case is not regarded as requiring any 


on packaged family flour. 


big-shot official of the department to 
journey to Chicago next January and 
head the 


prosecution of the milling 


group and individual millers, against 
whom an indictment was returned last 
March. 

“Wendell Berge, chief of the anti-trust 
division of the 


appear in the case against the millers,” 


department, will not 


said an official of the justice depart- 
ment, “as this is the type of action which 
normally is handled by staff members 
in the field. Daniel B. Britt, chief of 
the Midwest office of the anti-trust divi- 
sion, and Richard B. O’Donnell, one of 
the special attorneys who presented the 
case to the grand jury, will appear for 
the government in the proceedings.” 
The case was originally set for trial 
on Nov. 15, but justice officials have 
been informed that Judge Philip L. Sul- 
livan, presiding in the Federal District 
Court of Northern Illinois at Chicago, 
has granted a continuance until Jan. 
10, 1944. 
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GOVERNMENT BUYING IS ONLY 
ACTIVITY IN QUIET FLOUR MART 


Price Squeeze Forces More Mills to Withdraw From Market— 
Buyers’ Needs Fairly Well Covered by Recent Purchases, 
but Trade Concerned About Future 


Quietness, interrupted by heavy gov- 
ernment purchases, rules most flour 
markets as a result of the strong wheat 
market and the flour ceilings. Many 
mills are out of the market entirely, not 
quoting prices and not seeking business. 

Buyers’ needs are 
fairly well covered 
by recent purchases, 
but the possibility 
of continued prices 
above the ceiling of- 
fers concern to the trade for the future. 

Aside from government buying, there 
is little activity in the Minneapolis mar- 
ket. The government is a big buyer, 
however, and bookings are apparently 
limited only by the milling capacity. 
Regular domestic business is confined to 
small lot buying; big bakers are thought 
to be covered for the rest of the crop 
year. Sales last week were 92% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 170% in the 
week preceding and 22% in the corre- 
sponding period last year. Directions 
remain spotted. All high protein flours 
are at the ceiling, including clears, with 
clears in heavy demand, 

Considering the amount of territory 
into which few bakery sales can be made, 
sales in the Southwest are rather good. 
Squeezed as they are, millers are con- 
cerned mainly about their fight to get 
current contracts filled. The sales fig- 
ure last week was 56% of capacity as 
against 59% in the previous week and 
42% in the similar week a year ago. 
Clears are sick, but a better undertone 
may be developing. 

Outside of government purchases, sales 
are very light at Buffalo on account 
of the price squeeze. However, the trade 


was well booked when the squeeze first 
began to be felt. Directions are very 
heavy. Clear sales are heavy, with prices 
firm. Buffalo mills accepted all the 
government buisness they can handle up 
to Jan. 1. 

Other eastern markets report trading 
almost at a standstill as nearly all mills 
have withdrawn their offerings of high 
glutens and standard patents. 

Chicago markets report business fair, 
with sales not as numerous as they have 
been recently. Shipping directions are 
good. Family flour has eased off a bit, 
but sales and deliveries are fairly good. 

In the soft wheat section of the cen- 
tral states, sale of flour has not com- 
pletely stopped, but it is very slow. 

Business is slightly better in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Local trade shows some 
improvement and army and navy busi- 
ness keeps the coast mills on fairly 
heavy grind. 

PRODUCTION 

Flour production rose slightly last 
week, with the total output of the mills 
reporting to Tue NorruwesTern MILLER, 
accounting for 73% of the nation’s out- 
put of flour, amounting to 3,523,343 
sacks, compared with 3,466,608 sacks in 
the previous week. In the similar pe- 
riod a year ago, when the mills report- 
ing accounted for 64% of the total, the 
figure was 3,023,564 sacks, two years 
ago it 2,892,883 and three years ago 
2,542,970. Compared with the preced- 
ing week, the Northwest milled 40,000 
sacks more, the Southwest 8,000 and the 
north Pacific Coast 28,500. Production 
in Buffalo was off 12,500 sacks and in 
the central and southeastern states 28,- 
500 sacks. 





DEMAND FOR ALL FEEDS REMAINS IN 
EXCESS OF SUPPLIES 


———=@——— 
Handlers Continue to Struggle Eagerly for Limited Supplies— 
Larger Flour Run Slightly Increases Wheat Feed Output 
—Index Number Shows Practically No Change, 189.3 


Demand for feedstuffs of all descrip- 
tions remains in excess of supplies, and 
feed handlers continue to struggle eager- 
ly for the limited supplies which are 
placed upon the market. A larger flour 
run makes for slightly increased wheat 
feed output but the 
increased production 
is mainly applied on 
previously booked 
contracts. There is 
a constant scramble 
for the limited amounts of linseed meal 
that are made available by crushers 
from day to day: Crushers try desper- 
ately to take care of the most urgent 
cases but the tonnages fall far short of 
meeting the total demand. Ground grain 
feeds continue to move readily with de- 
mand active. Needed repairs to grind- 
ing equipment and labor shortage in 
many cases block capacity operation of 
grinders. The index number of whole- 
sale feedstuffs prices shows practically 





no change at 189.3 compared with 189.2 
for the previous week and 156.2 for the 
corresponding week last year. 


WHEAT FEEDS 


Millfeed production continues on an 
upward trend with a total of approxi- 
mately 91,000 tons compared with 89,200 
tons for the previous week and 89,800 
tons for the corresponding week last 
year. Feed output and shipments of 
spring wheat flour mills are somewhat 
larger as the result of the slight in- 
crease in flour run. While at times 
wheat feeds appear to be in a shade bet- 
ter supply, the increased production is 
applied principally on previous orders 
and tonnages placed for new sales are 
extremely limited. Red dog which has 
virtually been off the market for many 
weeks has made its appearance but the 
quantities offered are very small. Those 
sales of wheat feeds which are made are 
based on ceilings in effect at the time 
of delivery, 


There is little or no change in the 
millfeed situation at other markets. 

Chicago reports a somewhat larger run 
of flour also, but almost the entire pro- 
duction is being applied on back orders 
or being shipped out in mixed car lot 
or truckload lots and only an occa- 
sional car makes its appearance for 
fresh sale. 

At Kansas City supplies of all kinds 
remain extremely scarce with no mod- 
eration in the urgent demand. Wheat 
feed offerings are near a standstill and 
limited to small amounts of bran despite 
the upward trend in flour production. 

At Buffalo, the millfeed situation re- 
mains unchanged with local mill pro- 
duction up to about 70% of capacity. 
No supplies are available for open mar- 
ket trading, however, with the entire 
output being allocated on previous or- 
ders. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


Trade in oil seed meals continues very 
limited. Crushers do their best to spread 
available supplies as thinly as possible 
and apparently have reserved a portion 
of their output to take care of the most 
urgent cases as they arise. 

At Minneapolis there is a constant 
scramble for limited tonnage of linseed 
meal that is made available by crushers 
from day to day. All handlers are be- 
sieging processors to make definite book- 
ings for future shipments but the little 
tonnage that is confirmed is principally 
for 60-day shipment. Requests for load- 
ing of orders already booked are also 
of a very urgent nature. Occasional 
limited lots of soybean meal are report- 
ed booked to mixers in this market for 
October and November shipments, but 
there are a dozen buyers for each car 
that is made available. 


GROUND GRAIN FEEDS 


Ground grain feeds are in very ac- 
tive request and continue to move in 
volume. Orders and inquiries for both 
prompt and deferred shipments are lib- 
eral. Many grinders have been run- 
ning steadily on a 24-hour basis and 
needed repairs to grinding equipment 
now along with labor shortage checks 
grinding operations. Ground wheat when 
available is quoted at around $43 ton, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, but little new ton- 
nage is offered because of the uncer- 
tainty of securing wheat supplies. 
Ground oats are quoted at $59.50, ground 
barley $58.50 and ground rye $47.50, all 
per ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis, in car lots, 
sacked. Most grinders, however, are 
unable to accept prompt shipment orders. 
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GRAIN WEIGHERS’ STRIKE AVERTED 
Minneapouis, Minn. — State grain 
weighers in Minneapolis have voted to 
accept a compromise wage-hour offer of 
the Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion and abandon tentative plans for a 
walkout that would have tied up grain 
movements in terminal elevators. The 
present 48-hour work week was reduced 
to 40 hours with time and a half for 
overtime. In effect, the new schedule 
amounts to an average pay increase of 
$10 to $15 a month for the weighers. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES UNCHANGED 

There is no change in the millfeed 
futures market. Ceiling prices are un- 
changed and bidding for the deferred 
months continues. However, offerings 
are unobtainable. 
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ONLY HEAVY WEIGHT 
BURLAP AVAILABLE 


Substantial Amounts Let Out Against 
Certificates—Afloat Shipments 
Include Some Lighter Grade 


New York, N. Y.—With the Central 
Burlap Office functioning actively, deliv- 
eries of burlap are speeded up and sub- 
stantial 


amounts have been let out 


against certificates. Bag manufacturers 
are obtaining their proportionate share 
of the material available from the gov- 
ernment’s purchases in India but un- 
fortunately thus far only heavy weights 
The deal in Calcutta 
was made for two thirds heavy weights 
and one third light weights and since the 
trade has been using the cheaper grade 
for some time this division has made it 
difficult. However, even though arrivals 
are small, prospects are good for later 
distribution of the lighter grade since 
some of the afloat shipments include 
limited amounts of this grade. 

A strong demand for second-hand bags 
exists, particularly for burlap or cotton 
flour bags and cotton sugar liners. Deal- 
ers are able to process some of these 
bags even though the cost has tremen- 
dously increased under wartime condi- 
tions. 


are obtainable. 


The cotton market was stronger in the 
expectation that compromise legislation 
based on the farm bloc’s opposition will 
produce higher farm prices. Issuance of 
the government crop report showing low- 
er figures than had been estimated, also 
boosted prices. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.90 as compared with 
13.75 a year ago. 
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TOLEDO BAKERIES CLOSED BY STRIKE 

Torevo, Onio—Four large Toledo 
bakeries were closed for one day re- 
cently as the result of a threatened 
strike by drivers and a lockout. They 
were the Taystee Bread Co., General 
Baking Co., Continental Baking Co. and 
the Jersey Bread Co. The strike was 
called because of the alleged failure of 
agreement on new contract and was 
ended in response to a request by Dr. 
John R. Steelman, director of U. S. 
Conciliation Service. 
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MILLION DOLLAR FIRE 

Moorpark, Cat.—Damage estimated at 
$1,000,000 was inflicted by fire on the 
grain and feed warehouse of the S. P. 
Milling Co. at Moorpark, Cal. The ware- 
house was completely demolished. More 
than 4,000 tons of beans, grain and dried 
fruits were destroyed. Tons of valuable 
seed grain were also lost. 
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CASH MARKET OPEN 
MinNeapouis, Minn.—Although all the 


- principal option markets were closed 


Columbus Day, Oct. 12, the Minneapolis 
cash grain market remained open, to pre- 
vent accumulation and keep cars moving. 
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Wheat Prices Continue to Edge 
Upward With Only Minor Stops 


More Millers Out of Market as Squeeze Tightens— 


Speculative Demand 


There is nothing in recent wheat mar- 
ket action to indicate that the wheat 
price squeeze on millers will be relieved 
without drastic governmental 
Prices continue to edge upward and are 
fractionally higher than a week ago, fur- 

ther aggravating the 

squeeze on _ millers, 

who more and more 

are pulling out of 

the market. Strength 

in the wheat market 
comes from the continued heavy disap- 
pearance of surplus stocks through feed 
channels, reported heavy purchases of 
flour for army and lend-lease use and 
an active speculative demand on _ the 
theory that a subsidy will be paid to 
millers permitting them to remain with- 
in flour ceilings and still allow higher 
prices for wheat. 

The movement of Canadian feed grains 
to the United States has been relatively 
large this season with shipments of 
Canadian oats to, the United States 
during August and September totaling 
10,332,000 bus and barley 8,319,000 bus. 
Shipments of Canadian wheat to the 
United States during the same period 
totaled 23,380,000 bus. 

Seeding of winter wheat is making 
good progress, with much grain up to 
good stands where moisture is adequate. 
Sowing ranges from about half done to 
all sown in the more northern states 
and from a third to a half sown in 
Kansas. Showers have improved soil 
conditions in the southern plains and in 
sections of the north Atlantic states 
but more rain is needed for proper ger- 
mination and growth in most northern 
sections. 

Ideal harvesting conditions prevail in 
western prairie provinces. Cutting of 
wheat is completed in Manitoba, 98% 
finished in Alberta and 94% done in 
Saskatchewan. 

Milling and feed demand accounts for 
the increased strength in cash wheat at 
Minneapolis. Although premiums last 
week advanced Ic bu, as compared with 
the option, mills absorbed all the high 
protein offerings, determined evidently 
to keep their storage bins filled, regard- 
less of cost. Feed grinders, on the other 
hand, unable to get enough government 
feed wheat to fill orders, were free buy- 
ers of low protein and _ light-weight 
wheat in the open market. The Decem- 
ber option advanced 114c, so that the 
basic grade, No. 1 dark northern, test- 
ing 12-13% protein, brought 21,@31,c 
over, 14% Ic more, 15% 5c more and 
16% 13c mere. Meantime, eastern in- 
quiry continued brisk, and high protein 
wheat in transit at diversion points sold 
at 1@2c over Minneapolis basis. Al- 
though more cars were available and 
country loadings reportedly increased, 
Minneapolis wheat receipts fell off to 
2,239 cars, against 2,527 a week earlier. 
The average protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat tested during the 
week was 13.63%. 

Cash wheat values at Kansas City 
last week again worked higher in line 
with the advance in futures. Advances 
on hard winter wheat amounted to 1%,c 
and red wheat ranged 114 @21,4c higher. 


action. 


. tein samples, 





Heavy—U. S. Buys Flour 


Premiums ranged 4%,@1,c higher on the 
lower and intermediate protein offerings 
and fully le higher on the stronger pro- 
Demand continues good 
with offerings at no time equivalent to 
current grinding and shipping opera- 
tions. Receipts totaled 527 cars; how- 
ever, a large percentage was CCC wheat 
and open market offerings were limited. 

Wheat prices are steady to higher 
in the Pacific Northwest, with the soft 
white wheats at the same level as in the 
previous week, but with ordinary red 
winters showing an improvement in 
price along with the baart and Montana 
wheats. There is an improved demand 
from the Middle West for the red wheats 
and with the increase in buying power, 
market prices are responding. Coast 
demand is light, excepting for feed 
wheats. Mills apparently have their 
bookings taken care of by previous pur- 
chases and are not dipping heavily into 
the markets. Feed wheat continues in 
heavy demand. The feed trade is at- 
tempting to get deliveries from CCC, 
but being unable to do so, is forced to 
purchase free wheat to satisfy custom- 
ers’ demands. 
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Canadian Wheat 
Purchases to Remain 


Under CCC Control 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Wheat and other 
commodity acquisitions from Canada 
made by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
are specifically exempted from the trans- 
fer of War Food Administration’s huge 
wartime import purchase program to 
the newly created Foreign Economic 
Administration. 

Approximately one half of the WFA 
import purchase program was trans- 
ferred to the new agency which will be 
directed by Leo Crowley. The transfer 
was ordered by President Roosevelt 
Oct. 8, and will not be effective until 
Mr. Crowley desires it. 

Sugar purchases in the Caribbean area 
also are specifically exempted from the 
transfer. Wheat purchases from Canada 
and the Caribbean area sugar purchases 
make up about one half of the dollar 
value of all CCC purchases since May, 
1942, when the purchases began. 
Through Aug. 31, deliveries had been 
made on $400,000,000 worth of goods, 
of which sugar accounted for one half 
that amount. 

CCC has been buying under subsidiary 
arrangements to offset high costs of 
acquisition and to hold ceilings low in 
this country, such items as fats and oils, 
cocoa, coffee, flax, legumes, insecticides, 
rice, tea, poultry (Argentine turkeys 
solely for the armed forces), animal and 
vegetable feeds, dehydrated vegetables 
and sponges. 

In addition, the agency recently asked 
for bids from Argentine sellers on wheat 
for movement here to deficient feed 
areas. Two boatloads have been ar- 


ranged for, but the whole program is 
not expected to be large. 

Later, some barley is to be sought in 
Unlike the Canadian wheat 


Argentina. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 























Previous Oct, 10, Oct. 11, Oct. 12, 
: Oct. 9, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 
DP <rtencda bun eeasbonks *840,793 801,008 769,820 699,779 388,129 
PD «chu on waw ki es4%06a46 1,246,426 1,238,173 1,181,504 1,094,609 960,451 
DOE Ahiketesdeneanhevsanoue’ 480,184 492,716 439,963 404,762 418,015 
Central and Southeast ........ 594,133 601,493 404,505 458,609 455,974 
North Pacific Coast ....ccceses 361,807 333,218 227,772 235,124 320,401 
WED. Scaeats dees eexesnawe 3,523,343 3,466,608 3,023,564 2,892,883 2,542,970 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 64 64 64 
*Partly estimated. 
Crop-year flour production 
Percentage of activity ~ c July 1 t 
Oct. 9, Previous Oct. 10, Oct. 11, Oct. 12, Oct. 9, Oct. 10, 
1943 week 1942 1941 1940 1943 1942 
Northwest ....... 80 76 75 63 55 10,089,878 9,352,095 
Southwest ....... 90 89 85 79 69 16,762,657 15,300,029 
MuMAlO ccc cccces 83 85 76 70 72 6,528,916 5,702,254 
Central and 8S. E. 77 77 66 69 62 8,010,747 6,231,545 
N. Pacific Coast... 90 81 54 58 76 4,208,276 3,880,463 
Totals ...... 84 83 75 70 63 45,600,474 40,466,386 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
56 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
kl Fl Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
aus eakoun “See South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Oat. BB wcvsccee 814,380 792,345 7 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week 814,380 752,491 92 capacity output tivity 
TOA BHO ccccess 814,380 710,279 87 ee ee ees 738,822 492,462 67 
Two years ago... 814,380 644,227 79 Previous week ’ 499,123 68 
Five-year AVerage .....eceeeesccees 79 BOOP OBO scrccvs 487,991 66 
Ten-ye@r AVETATE .......ccsccecres 75 Two years ago... 431,067 56 
Kansas City PEVO+VORF BVOTAGS oocccvccccvcecres 57 
J J TeON-YeOr AVETAGE .....ccccccccsces 56 
Oct. 3B .nccsece 352,800 267,480 76 . : 
Previous week 352,800 288,717 82 Production for current week was partly 
Year ago ....... 352,800 284,631 g1 estimated. 
Two years ago... 352,800 283,735 80 Minneapolis 
Five-year AVETABE «0.0 eeeeeeereees 75 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Ten-year AVETABe 2.6... ee eeeeeeeees 77 capacity output _ tivity 
Wichita a Ler eee 319,284 348,331 109 
a Orrere 111,132 81,413 9 fee week. ee ae 4 
Previous week 111,132 90,717 ee eB eget 80 
Year ago ....... 111,132 96,187 - fees wirbabe : 
Two years ago... 111,132 73,120 Sree Footer seerneneres ré 
GM-VORr BVETABS 2. ccvcccccccscccce 65 
Salina 
Oct. SB wccvvces 109,956 105,188 96 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Previous week .. 100,956 106,248 +4 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
VORP OHO ccccccs 109,956 90,407 82 Kentuck North Carolina, Tennesse Vi 
Two years ago... 109,956 93,527 85 entucky, orth arolina, ennessee, r- 


PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Oct, BoD wcccsves 268,500 228,801 85 
Previous week 263,100 193,013 72 
TOGE GMO ccceecs 240,688 140,699 64 
Two years ago... 256,368 140,791 54 
Five-year A@VeCrABe 2... cee cece eevees 65 


DOR-FORE BVGRRBD ccccecacccccceves 65 
Portland District 


Ook, Beh wccesree 143,200 133,006 93 
Previous week 143,200 140,205 98 
TOSP: QMO scsvecis 143,472 87,073 60 
Two years ago... 146,216 94,333 65 
Pive-YORF QVETABE oc csccccccccccces 76 
DORsYORE BVSTEGS:...ccccccccscviser 71 


ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Uct, FP crcssocve *770,439 594,133 77 

Previous week ..*779,220 601,493 77 

ss aaa 614,676 404,505 66 

Two years ago... 674,083 458,609 69 

Five-year @VErage .......cesccceces 65 

TON-YeOOr AVETABE 2... .cscccsccoeses 64 
Current week partly estimated. 

*Including mills not previously reporting. 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

COE, Bad caicrcces 577,416 480,184 83 

Previous week 577,416 492,716 86 

VOOr Q@BO «.cccece 577,416 439,963 76 

Two years ago... 568,008 404,762 70 

Five-year AVeTABe .......cccccccene 77 


Ten-year AVETABE ....ccccccccscscees 79 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


7-—Southwest——, 


-—Northwest——, -——Buffalo—— -—Combined—, 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 








production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Oot. BB wscsvsee 30,080 443,737 16,951 210,032 9,188 129,136 3,219 782,905 
Previous week .. 29,734 16,190 9,427 
Two weeks ago.. 29,863 16,853 9,148 
1043 .cccccavees 28,325 376,805 15,435 188,027 8,418 111,770 676,602 
BOER ccccevessee 26,114 370,016 13,682 182,145 7,744 109,794 661,955 
BOG ccccccccece 23,211 340,163 12,025 175,297 7,998 111,917 627,377 
ZOSO sc evcscsssse 24,233 368,256 13,431 194,276 10,221 122,995 685,527 
Five-yr. average 26,674 379,795 14,305 189,955 8,714 117,122 49,693 686,872 





buying effort, which is tied up with do- 
mestic transportation difficulties, the Ar- 
gentine program goes over to Mr. Crow- 
ley’s new agency. 

The executive order making the change 
was expected. It provides that as to 
procurements for use in this country, 
WFA and War Production Board shall 
issue directives to the Crowley agency 
setting up anticipated requirements. 


Cc. M. KEISER WAREHOUSE DESTROYED 

Tamaqua, Pa.—In a disastrous fire 
which swept the business section of 
Tamaqua Sept. 25 the large flour and 
feed mill and warehouse of C. M. Keiser 
was totally destroyed, entailing a loss 
in excess of $10,000. There was partial 
insurance. Considerable flour and feed 
also was destroyed. The origin of the 
fire was not determined. 
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* ST. REGIS BUILDING NEW PLANT * 














The St. Regis Paper Co., New York, has announced the completion of plans 
for the immediate erection of a new multi-wall paper bag manufacturing plant 


in North Kansas City, Mo., similar to the building shown above. The North 
Construction on the 320 ft 
plant will start at once, for operation early in 1944. This will be the tenth bag 
factory operated in the United States by the St. Regis Paper Co., which, in 
addition to bags, manufactures bag packing machines and bag closing equip- 
ment. The company also has three plants in Canada and three in South 
America. Prior to Pearl Harbor it operated a factory in Japan. 


Kansas City Development Co. has the contract. 





Europe’s 1943 Wheat Harvest 
Estimated at 1,540,000,000 Bus 


The 1943 wheat crop in Europe, ex- cated in the Danube Basin countries— 


Hungary, Roumania and 
Bulgaria—particularly in the latter two, 
and in the British Isles, where a record 
crop is reported. In France prospects 
pointed to a production well above that 
of last year but below the pre-war av- 


cluding the Soviet Union, is estimated Yugoslavia, 
at around 1,540,000,000 bus, according to 
the Department of Agriculture’s Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations. This 
the 
1939 and a crop about 10% larger than 
the poor outturn of 1,880,000,000 bus in 
1942, though. still the 1933-1937 
average of 1,580,000,000_ bus. 

Weather 
much more favorable than during the 


would indicate best harvest since 


erage. The Italian crop is also placed 
the 1942 France and 


Italy are the two largest wheat produc- 


above harvest. 


below 

ing countries in Europe, excluding Soviet 

Russia. 
The 


conditions this year were 


current outturn in Denmark is 


preceding season, Seeding of winter much more favorable than in 1942 when 
wheat last fall was completed under the crop was reported to be almost a 
good conditions. The winter was mild complete failure. It is, however, still 
in almost all areas with little winter considerably below the average for that 


kill reported, and the early spring fa- country. This year’s wheat production 


vored growth. 


Acreage expansion was 
largely responsible for the increased re- 
turns, though yields were better than in 
1942, especially in the Balkans, France, 
Italy and most of Central Europe. 

In general the best crops were indi- 


in Central Europe is below average in 
quantity but is believed to be the larg- 
the 
Spain and Portugal production is esti- 


est of wartime wheat crops. In 


mated to be somewhat below last year’s 
yield. 
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Period of Ideal Fall Weather 
Matures Corn, Speeds Harvest 


All late crops made rapid progress toward maturity last week, when the weather 
was generally fair and sunny with seasonable to abnormally high temperatures. Con- 
ditions generally were ideal for the harvesting and threshing of small grains in far 
northwestern and north Pacific areas where this work is nearing completion. 
Harvesting is nearly 80% completed in western Montana, while threshing is about 
completed in the Dakotas. Seeding of small grains has advanced rapidly in northern 
and western sections and much is up to good stands where moisture was adequate. 
The corn crop is maturing rapidly under the influence of favorable weather. The 
crop generally has reached the stage where a general frost would be of no special 
consequence. 

¢ x * 

Totevo, Ou10.—The larger part of the Ohio corn crop is now beyond any danger 
of frost damage. The weather during the past week was quite favorable for maturing 
crops. Slight frost damage to soybeans has been reported in the northeast part of the 
state. 


* * * 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—Ideal weather with mid-summer temperatures aided farmers 
in the late areas of western Canada to speed up harvest operations. Harvest in these 
districts is nearing completion and harvesters from eastern Canada are heading home. 
Considerable fall work on the land has been done where threshing is finished. 


* * * 
OxtaHoMa City, OKLa.—Planting of wheat is now on in full swing in the 
northern and northwestern portions of Oklahoma as the rain has conditioned the soil. 
Indications point to an enormous acreage in wheat this year as farmers anticipate a 
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good demand and good prices. On Oct. 1 there was only 37% of the normal acreage 
planted due to drouth conditions which made it impractical to seed. Grain pastures 
will probably be later than normal for grazing purposes. Grain sorghums are only 
48% of normal with an estimated production of 11,649,000 bus for an acreage yield 
of 11 bus. The corn crop is expected to total 25,038,000 bus for a 13-bu-per-acre 
yield. This compares to last year’s total production of 32,000,000 bus at.a 16-bu-per- 
acre yield. 
* * * 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS.—Wheat in central Kansas is making good growth but will 
need considerable moisture if it is to provide pasturage for all the livestock growers 
have an opportunity to feed. Lack of subsoil moisture is general throughout the 
western half of Kansas and the outlook is none too good for 1944. 
seed still lies unsprouted in the dust. 


* * * 


Wicuita, Kansas.—Seeding of wheat is being pushed to a conclusion here. More 
than half the farmers failed to wait for Oct. 10, the date when it is safe to seed the 
crop and be free from Hessian fly. Those who waited for that date are now operating 
their drills. The weather has been cool and dry, perfect for seeding. 


* * * 


PorTLAND, OreE.—-Fall planting is far behind schedule due to the lack of moisture. 
and a lighter acreage is forecast east and west of the Cascades. West of the Cas- 
cades very little plowing has been done because of the dry top soil. Some seeding in 
the dust has been done in the big wheat areas east of the mountains, but there have 
been no rains for a month. 


In the west much 


* * * 


Kansas City, Mo.—Moisture conditions are much improved in Kansas as the re- 
sult of more rains again last week. Field work was stopped by the rains in eastern 
and central Kansas, and in other parts of the state showers kept the fall wheat grow- 
ing and helped the late pasture situation. Corn husking is progressing rapidly as 
farmers are eager to get feed for livestock. 


* * * 

Satt Lake City, UtaH.—Grain is moving rapidly in the Rocky Mountain region, 
with demand good and an adequate supply. Weather conditions have been excellent 
for harvest, although some ranges are getting dry. No moisture has fallen during the 
past month, except iw the south and east portions of the state. Much of the seeding 
of winter wheat is being delayed by the lack of moisture. Corn is being harvested 
for silage. A considerable amount of corn in the Utah region failed to mature because 
of the short season, 


* + * 


Lonvon, ENG.—The wheat harvest has been bountiful again this year but all 
parts of the country have not shared alike. It is described as a patchy harvest, for 
whereas in some counties the grain was harvested in first-class condition, in others 
the crops had been badly laid by rain. Broken weather held up the harvest in the 
north of England, while most of Scotland and Wales and the Southwestern counties 
had a difficult harvest owing to rain and laid crops. Taking the country as a whole, 
however, farmers’ wheat estimates are well above the 10-year average. Highest 
estimates come from the southeastern and midland counties, where yields of 64 bus 
to the acre are reported. 





* NEW SOYBEAN PLANT DEDICATED * 





Philip W. Pillsbury, president of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
breaks a bottle of milk over a girder to dedicate the new soybean processing 
plant now under construction at Clinton, Iowa, for the Pillsbury Feed Mills. 
Robert P. O’Brien, vice president, left, and Clyde H. Hendrix, general sales man- 
ager for the Pillsbury Feed Mills, are onlookers. The dedication ceremonies oc- 
curred during a sales conference of the company’s representatives from 18 
states. 
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Bee read must sell itself 


6 a 





Your bread must sell itself over again every day, or lose its place in the 
store and on the table. Your loaf can offer no excuse to consumer 

or grocer. It has to be uniformly good—in color, inside appearance, 
and of really good flavor. 

So your best assurance lies first in the quality; the dependable baking 
values of the flour you use. When that flour is milled by the Commander 
or Larabee Mills, you can be sure it has the qualities you want, 
because it’s been milled especially for bakers use. 

Whatever kind or grade of flour you need, from hard Northwestern 
Spring, Southwestern Winter, or softer wheats, you'll find the right flour for 


your purpose in the Commander or Larabee brands of bakers flours. 





COMMANDER MILLING CO. - MINNEAPOLIS 
LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO. - KANSAS CITY 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP. - BUFFALO 
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J. L. WELSH HEADS 
GRAIN, FEED DEALERS 


Secretaries of Affiliated Associations 
Choose Fred K. Sale Chairman— 
Board of Directors Elected 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—J. L. Welsh, Butler- 
Welsh Grain Co., Omaha, is the newly 
elected president of the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Association, 
ganization thousands of 
grain and feed dealers throughout the 
nation. Mr. Welsh, who succeeds S. L. 
Rice ending his second term of office, 
was chosen at the annual meeting of 
officers held in St. Louis Sept. 27. 

Secretaries of affiliated associations, 
meeting each year at the time of the na- 
tional association meeting, this year 
chose Fred K. Sale, secretary of the 
Indiana Grain Dealers Association, as 
chairman for the year and made plans 
for more frequent conferences between 
secretaries. 


the or- 
representing 


During the business session the nation- 
al association voted to amend Rule 16 





J. LL. 


Welsh 


of its Trade Rules, as follows: “Rule 
16; change the title to read ‘Invoice 
and Draft.’ No change in the part of 
the rule now existing with reference 
to invoices. Add a new paragraph, as 
follows: ‘unless otherwise agreed when 
a contract is made, it shall be under- 
stood that drafts are subject to pay- 
ment immediately on presentation to the 
buyer or his designated agent.’” The 
motion was presented by Chairman John 
S. Hedelund of the Trade Rules Com- 
mittee and, in the absence of previous 
notice, he asked unanimous consent for 
introduction and then passage by unani- 
mous vote, which were granted. 

By vote of the members present the 
number of members on the board was 
limited to not less than 30 and not 
more than 45, as formerly, and directors 
named by affiliated associations were 
considered as “in addition to” this num- 
ber. Directors elected this year include 
the following: 

E. R. Humphrey, Enid, Okla; A. C. 
Koch, Breese, Ill; Guy Goode, Center- 
view, Mo; R. B. Pow, Port Arthur, Ont; 
Robert Brundige, Kingston, Ohio; Jo- 
seph Morris, Amarillo, Texas; A. W. 
Carpenter, Sherburne, N. Y; R. C. 
Booth, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Lionel True, 
Springville, N. Y; Robert Cargill, Min- 
neapolis; Ray Ayers, Slaton, Texas; Leo 
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D. Cline, Saginaw, Mich; L. H. Patten, 
Glencoe, Minn; W. L. Drake, Humboldt, 
Kansas; W. D. Springer, Indianapolis; 
Paul Gebert, Merrill, Wis; F. E. Wat- 
kins, Cleveland; Eugene C. Dreyer, St. 
Louis; B. J. O’Dowd, Kansas City, Mo; 
W. B. Fox, New Orleans; B. O. Holm- 
quist, Omaha; C. F. Morriss, Charlotte, 
N. C; G A. Pritchard, Fortville, Ind; 
Richard F. Cunningham, New York; 
John McCaull, Minneapolis; Fred J. Fa- 
ber, Philadelphia; R. F. Houlton, Den- 
ver; LeRoy D. Godfrey, Chicago; F. E. 
Devendorf, Los Angeles; E. B. Evans, 
Decatur, Ill, and Rees Dickson, Louis- 
ville. A few directors, elected last year 
for two-year terms, hold over in addi- 
tion to those named above. Other direc- 
tors will be named during October by 
qualified affiliated associations whose 
nominations were not received in time 
for the official certification on Sept. 27. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MIDWEST SECTION, A.A.C.C., MEETS 
Cuicaco, Int.—A lecture dealing with 

the physical and chemical changes that 





take place in a cake batter during bak- 
ing was presented by George T. Carlin, 
Research Bakery, Swift & Co., Chicago, 
at the meeting of the Midwest Section 
of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists held here Oct. 4. Mr. Carlin’s 
lecture was illustrated with kodachrome 
The 
lecture will be presented at meetings 


projections and moving pictures. 


of each local section of the organization 
It was first presented 
at the national convention of the asso- 


during the year. 


ciation in June. 

EK. G. Rupp, Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago, was elected to succeed E. A. Vau- 
pel, who resigned as secretary of the 
Midwest Section. 
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LLOYD HEDRICK A VICE PRESIDENT 

Burrato, N. Y.—Lloyd Hedrick, man- 
ager of the Buffalo plant of the Ralston- 
Co. for many years has been 
named a vice president of the company. 
He also is vice president of the Ralston- 
Purina Co., Ltd., of Canada, which has 
mills at Woodstock and Montreal, Que. 
Mr. Hedrick joined the Ralston company 
in August, 1912, as grain buyer and 
general purchasing agent for St. Louis. 
Two years later, he was made manager 
of the new plant at Buffalo. There are 
five other eastern plants of which Mr. 
Hedrick is in charge. 


Purina 
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R. W. STILLSON ELECTED 
CHAIRMAN DIST. 5, A.O.M. 


Inp.—R. W.  Stillson, 
Nappanee Milling Co., Nappanee, Ind., 
was elected chairman of District 5, As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, at a meet- 
ing of the group here on Oct. 2. John 
Zingle, Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., elected vice chairman and 
George E. Martin, Marion Milling Co., 
Marion, Ohio, elected secretary- 
The meeting will be 
held at Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind., April 8, 1944. 

Much comment was heard at the meet- 
ing regarding the high moisture con- 
Dr. G. 
H. Cutler, Department of Agronomy, 
Purdue University, told the millers that 
the high moisture content was due large- 
ly to the increased use of the combine 
harvester in place of the binder. He 
said that farmers will continue to use 
the combine instead of the binder for 
harvesting small grains in spite of the 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


was 


was 


treasurer. next 


tent of this year’s wheat crop. 


associated 
The principal objections, 
Dr. Cutler said, are the high moisture 
content of the grain at harvest and the 
fact that the combine is responsible for 
some shattering of the grain, which pro- 
motes volunteer growth, which in turn 
increases the Hessian fly menace. 


few objectionable features 


with its use. 


The wheat crop in the soft winter 
wheat area this season was the smallest 
since 1866, Dr. Cutler said. He urged 
the millers to join in the campaign to 
eliminate hard winter wheat varieties 
in their communities and promote the 
production of adapted and approved 
soft winter wheats in Indiana and Ohio. 
Much of the large increase in acreage 
devoted to soybean production in Indi- 
ana has been at the expense of soft 
winter wheat acreage and many millers 
expressed some concern about future 
acreage trends of the two crops. The 
acreage of soybeans averaged 424,000 
during the 1932-41 period. Indiana this 
year will harvest 1,458,000 acres of soy- 
beans. Production of soft winter wheat 
in the United States has declined from 
an average of about 200,000,000 bus an- 
nually during the 1932-41 period to 
about 134,000,000 bus this season, a de- 
crease of 66,000,000 bus. 

L. E. Collier, a manufacturing execu- 
tive with General Mills, Inc., Chicago, 
told the millers that some mill super- 
intendents are finding that older men 
are more satisfactory and reliable than 
younger men. It is not uncommon, Mr. 
Collier said, to find many mills employ- 
ing men who have passed the 65-70 year- 
old retirement age. 
deferrable 


The younger draft- 
men are too shiftless, not 
dependable and generally do not stay 
long on one job. 

A. D. Bosley, Indianapolis, Ind., ad- 
vised care in the use of industrial fumi- 
gants because mills are classed as food 
processors. Some of the millers com- 
plained of the increase in roach infes- 
tation that was taking some plants “by 
storm.” Mr. Bosley advised that an ex- 
pert fumigator be consulted or employed 
to supervise the fumigation of mills. 
Termites also are doing some damage 
to bins and frame buildings, particu- 
larly in central and southern plants, he 
said. 
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BLACK HAWK MILL FIRE 

Mount Vernon, InNp.—Fire recently 
destroyed the Black Hawk Mill, a land- 
mark of this county. The three-story 
frame structure was located two miles 
north of West Franklin. Origin of the 
fire, which burned a large amount of 
feed and farm machinery, was _ not 
known. W. D. Hardy, Evansville, Ind., 
owned the mill. 
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Labor Situation Acute 
for Mills in Wichita 


Wicuira, Kansas.—Operating a flour 
mill in a city where numerous war in- 
dustries compete for help is very bad 
for the employment situation, millers 
report. One mill reports it is able to 
operate about 75% of capacity, whereas 
directions indicate that the mill should 
run 100%. War industries not only of- 
ber better wages, but also provide rela- 
tive freedom from induction into the 
armed services. Recognizing that the 
labor shortage exists everywhere, Wich- 
ita millers believe it is worse at this 
point on account of the large number 
of airplane and other factories. 
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All-Grain Price 
Index Advances Three 
Points in September 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Wheat, oats, bar- 
ley and rye prices increased during Sep- 
tember to bring the all-grain index of 
prices to 158—three points above the 
high level of August—while the general 
farm parity ratio stood unchanged Sept. 
15 at 117, the Department of Agricul- 
ture reported Oct. 1. 

Wheat now stands at 89% of parity, 
oats at 106% and barley at 95% of the 
1910-14 base period prices. The index 
for feed grains rose two points to 170, 
while the soybean ratio remained un- 
changed. 

The national corn-hog ratio remained 
favorable for feeding and considerabl 
above average at 12.9. That figure, how- 
ever, is 3.5 points lower than in Sep 
tember of 1942. 

Trade circles in Washington expressed 
that the rapid advance in the 
price of oats, as reflected in the 7 


fears 


point rise in parity percentage would 
bring further talk of setting ceilings on 
this grain. 

Higher prices paid for alfalfa hay, 
oats and some high protein feed supple 
ments boosted the feed index three points 
in the month ended Sept. 15, the re 
port stated, At 168% of the 1910-11 
price level, this index was 35 points 
higher than a year ago despite the ceil 
ings in effect on most feed ingredients 

Advanced prices for alfalfa and red 
clover seed for fall planting were large 
ly responsible for an 8-point rise in the 
index of prices paid by farmers for seed 
since last May. 

Reductions in feed grain and wheat 
supplies brought the level of commercial! 
stocks and 1943 indicated production sub 
stantially below a year ago while the 
number of grain consuming animals in- 
creased, 
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E. H. MIRICK NAMED HEAD 
OF MINNEAPOLIS BOARD 


Minn.—E. H. Mirick, 
vice president of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., was elected president of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce at 
the annual election, Oct. 7 M. R. 
Devaney, vice president Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., was chosen first vice presi- 
dent, and H. H. Tearse, of the Searle 

Grain Co., second vice president. 
Directors elected were: B. C. McCabe, 

A. M, Howard, A. M. Hartwell, C. F 

Johnson, J. A. Bolton, A. G. Hessburg 

and Frank H. Higgins. 

The board of arbitration chosen is 
composed of F. B. Carr, R. J. Healy, 
H. C. Olson and C. H. McCarthy; and 
the board of appeals of D. C. Moore, 
H. W. King and L. L. Crosby. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ON INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. STAFF 
New York, N. Y.—Innis, Speiden « 

Co., New York, announce that Samuel 

D. Koonce, who received his Ph.D. in 

Physiological Chemistry from Ohio State 

University in June, has become asso- 

ciated with that company. Mr. Koonce 

will be located at the Boyce-Thompso: 

Institute for Plant Research, Inc., Yonk- 

ers, N. Y., where he will conduct inves- 

tigations on the application of larvacide 

(chlorpicrin fumigant) and other sub- 

stances to the production and protection 

of foodstuffs. 
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PICK THE FLOUR 
THAT FITS YOUR 
NEED! 


A OCCIDENT 
A PRODUCER 
A SUNBURST 
A SWEET LOAF 
A KYROL 
‘4 POWERFUL 





















) RUSSELL-MILLER Fl 
FOR EVERY BAKING PURPC E 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 om 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer’s Distributor 


RED LION FLOUR 
ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 





WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * * 


Some bakers like one of these three splendid 
flours and some like another. They are dif- 
ferently milled for different breads and for- 
mulas. But they are exactly alike in their 
being milled from the most carefully selected 


wheats by precision methods and the most 


watchful safeguarding of every milling detail. 


The Baker Has the Last Word 


* * * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


* 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 


We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











— Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 











mK g ‘ iN ; 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 

Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 





MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 


We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








he 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 














DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
m CLIFTON, N. J. 
Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 








RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















MILLSTONES ’ROUND 
HITLER’S NECK 

By V. R. West 

ITLER’S big weapon in his battle 


for Germany was 
“Work Bread.” He 


the slogan, 


and bombarded 
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DEMOLITION OF A MINNESOTA 
MILL LANDMARK 


The Troy water mill which stood for 
86 years in a Minnesota village of that 
name, and was in fact a year older than 
the itself, has been demolished. 
Age and deterioration wrought by a 


period of idleness extending from 1900 


state 


: : were the reasons for tearing down the 
the German people with this slogan by SHAY nh mill & 


i n io 
RAL 
eo 


every trick of propaganda. He took 


Germany over with it. 

The work part turned into slavery to 
The bread part 
has turned into a millstone around his 


his world ambitions. 
own neck, 

The millstone came from Minneapolis. 

The Hitler machine, unable to supply 
the promised bread, is weakening. Un- 
der the strain of continuing war and 
growing hunger this winter, that mill- 
stone is going to get heavier and heavier 
on Hitler’s neck. There’s an 
ing, “An army marches 


old say- 
on its stomach.” 
It doesn’t refer 
to empty stomachs, either. 


That’s no empty saying. 
Inside Ger- 
many, bread lines will weaken military 
lines. In the terrorized countries Hit- 
ler has captured, his starvation method 
has into 


of subjugation hoomeranged 


guerrilla warfare. 

The Hitler-conquered peoples of Eu- 
the 
remember the 


rope and Germans themselves. still 


hboatloads of American re- 
lief ‘food that helped save their lives at 
the end of World War I. I have Hit- 
ler-hating friends among them who have 
and not 


said so, so long ago either. 


And above my desk, on the wall, there’s 
with the printed 
Relief from 
U. S. A.” embroidered by grateful hands 


guided by a thankful heart in the dark 


a plain cotton bag, 


letters “Belgian Flour, 
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guns and bonds, they have hung mill- 


Hitler’s neck. 
Hear it crack? Watch it break. 


¥ ¥ 


stones on 


Eprror’s Nore.- 


of public relations 


bury Flour Mills Co. 
Ad-Age, 
Advertising Club of Minneapolis. 
SPECULATION IN WHEAT 


produced from 


Some people believe, now that “fu- 
tures” trading has been suspended, that 
speculation in wheat has been eliminated, 
therefore, there are now no 
This belief 
is erroneous, for it is quite impossible 
without the 
without the 
arises from 


and that, 
more speculators in wheat. 
to market Canadian wheat 
aid of speculation, and so 
aid of speculators, and it 
the following condition: 


Prairie farmers harvest their 


Nt Ww ss “ 
Ai 


—Mr. West is director 
for McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc., advertising agent for the Pills- 
His article is re- 
journal of the 


wheat 
during a period of 90 days and they 
desire to sell this wheat for cash in the 


m\\ 


I 
— 


finally obtain for it when he sells it 
at a later date, and so he has to assume 
the risk of suffering a loss. 

“futures” 
the 
people who were willing to risk 
in buying the farm- 
er’s wheat and in holding it until buy- 
ers required it, but now our government 
buys the wheat and holds it, and so the 
government assumes the risk of a loss. 
But the government of course is none 
other than all the tax payers, so that 
today tax of Canada, 
whether he likes it or not, is actually a 
speculator in wheot, that he with 
his fellow tax payers is now engaged in 
a commercial involves 
risk of loss. The government’s action, 
therefore, in suspending “futures” trad- 
ing far from having reduced the num- 


Before trading was sus- 


pended, speculators consisted of 
many 


their own money 


every payer 


i.e., 


operation that 


ber of speculators as some people seem 
to think, has multiplied them a thousand 


times over.—Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 


The mill was erected in 1857 for Sam- 
uel and Joseph Musser. It was built 
of rock over a solid oak foundation and 
in its early years often served the 
Winona County pioneers as a_ refuge 
from Indian raids. The millpond was 
formed by a huge rock and earth dam 
across a near-by creek, and the power 
wheel was located in a partially dug 
basement. Under the mill’s rear ran the 
millrace with a foundation constructed 
of rocks embedded in the dirt. A peak 
in flour and feed production was reached 
from 1860 to 1870. At this time the 
mill drew business from as far away as 
Winona, Minn., more than a_week’s 
travel by oxen. Ownership changed 
hands many times until operation was 
completely in 1900. Shortly 
a steam engine had been in- 
stalled, but was not improvement enough 
to overcome the effects of the combina- 
tion era in milling and the growth of 
larger cities in proximity to the rural 
community and its mill. 

Five years ago the Minnesota land- 
mark was investigated by the Depart- 
of the Interior with an eye to 
preserving it for historical reasons. 
However, this plan was abandoned be- 
cause of cost, and in its place a report 
of the mill’s history and function was 


stopped 
before, 


ment 


MAGICAL MUSIC 


Here where the water-wheel 
Ceaselessly turns, 

In the depth of the shadows, 
The cool of the ferns, 

The sound of its turning 

Floats out on the air 

As if some musician 

Played endlessly there, 

And the robin and sparrow, 
The lark and the jay 
Take up the melody 
All through the day. 

Here where the water-wheel 
Grinds wheat into flour 
Magical music 

Plays hour after hour. 


deposited in the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

If you have two loaves of bread, sell 
one and buy a lily—Chinese Proverb. 

Some one dug up from this page in 
the issue of May 5, 1937, the following 
little motto accredited to Joseph Goeb- 
bels, reich minister for propaganda: “We 
rule by love and not by the bayonet.” 
has received 6,558,000 bus of 
gift wheat from Canada since shipments 


days of 1914 and 715. fall and winter, but millers and other 
To all of the hungering peoples of world buyers are only able to purchase 
the American bread basket is — or to store Canadian wheat in a 
the symbol of American generosity. It fairly steady stream over a period of 
has become one of our weapons of war, a whole year. It is obvious, therefore, 
on the home production front, with our that some one must purchase Canadian 
allies, on the battle fronts. wheat in the fall and winter and pay 
basket has the cash for it, and must hold the greater 
government’s wartime part of that wheat for many months un- 
til the buyers of the world need it and 
are ready to purchase it. Whoever buys 
that wheat from the farmer, who owns it 
and holds it, and the 
process of owning and holding wheat is 
speculation, for the simple reason that 


Europe, even 


That bread 
symbol of 
food 
“Food Fights for Freedom.” 


become our 


program, 


Our fightin’ food is no secret weapon. 
That’s the secret of its effectiveness as a 
weapon behind enemy lines. is a speculator, ss 
, ss Greece 
center of the nation’s 
milling industry, Minneapolis millers are 
food 
shortage problems so that more of our 
food can go to war and fight for free- 


dom. Along with men, planes, tanks, 


In the control 


started a year ago. 
One can live without bread,—but not 
without water—Persian Saying. 


helping solve some of our own no one who purchases wheat at a cer- 
unless 
the wheat in the “futures” 


market—ever knows what price he will 


tain price today from the farmer- 
he “hedges” 


Gates Hessarp. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION 
SECTION 


PRODUCTS CONTROL IN FLOUR MILLING 





RODUCTS control in America’s flour mills has made 

rapid progiess from the miller’s slick and a glass of 
water of 50 years ago to the electric eye fluorophotometers in 
common use in the laboratories today. Pictured above are 
only two of the many phases of the work of products control 
laboratories in today’s modern flour mills. 








In the upper photo, Dr. David Glick, in 
charge of vitamin and enzyme research in 
the Russell-Miller products control labora- 
tory, is shown operating an electron ray pH 


meter, a device used to determine the acidity .« 


or alkalinity of solutions. The other in- 
struments shown are a fluorophotometer and 
an electrophotometer, both used in vitamin 
analyses. 
The lower photo shows Lloyd Sorenson 
weighing bread doughs and Eugene Bechtle 
at one of the three dough mixing machines in the bakeshop of 
the products control laboratory of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis. Other photographs, showing different 
phases of the work of products control laboratories, appear 
in connection with an article on production control on page 3a 
of Section II of this issue of THe NortHWESTERN MILLER. 
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FORSTER MACHINES ARE GOOD SOLDIERS 
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These clean, efficient Forster ma- . ’ 
chines are a few of the many Forster oa ‘ef 
products that are helping get every- 
thing out of the wheat berry for war 


—or for peace. 
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The Forster equipment fills the de- 


durable, always on the job, self suffi- 
cient, up-to-date. 
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REPRESENTATIVES: Central States, St. Louis Mill Equipment Co., 1025 N. 6th St., St. Louis, Mo. © © Southeastern, J.D. Ferguson, 425 12th St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Northwest, R. J. S. Carter, 1219 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. © Canada, Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., and Toronto, Ont. e Califomia, C. M. Fraenkel, 
461 Market St., San Francisco. * ° Great Britain, Holland, France, Sweden, the Argentine and Australia, Henry Simon, Ltd., Cheadle Heath, Stockport, England. 


GRAIN SCOURERS * WHEAT CONDITIONERS and WASHERS * DUSTERS * FINISHERS * SEPARATORS x HAMMER MILLS * FEED MILL MACHINERY 
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PRODUCTS CONTROL 
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A Story of the Development and Functions of the Modern Mill Laboratory 


HEN Louis Gibson wrote, al- 
most 60 years ago, that “deal- 
ers in flour are better judges 


as to its quality than the makers,” he 
was admitting that millers did not know 
much about the quality of their product 
at that time, and that they evidently 
were not doing much about that lack of 
knowledge. Mr. Gibson, in his book, 
“Gradual Reduction Milling,” published 
in 1885, said in this connection: “The 
facilities for determining flour quality, 
for comparing different flours, are bet- 
ter in the flour markets than in the 
mills.” 

But Mr. Gibson wrote his book almost 
60 years ago. Mills did not have prod- 
ucts control laboratories in those days. 
About all the laboratory equipment a 
miller had was a slick and some water 
for making dough balls. 

“There are two main points to be 
looked at in the manufacture of flour,” 
Mr. Gibson said. “Color is first and 
strength next. . . . What is wanted is a 
white and strong flour.” At that time 
(1885) two standard tests were applied 
to flour to determine its quality. Color 
was graded by the use of the test de- 
vised by Emmerich Pekar, the author 
of “The Wheat and Flour of Our 
Earth.” The Pekar test consists of 
placing side by side two or more flours 
on a card or board or piece of glass, 
and after pressing them down with a 
spatula or slick, dipping them in water. 
Such a process emphasizes the differ- 
ence in color and makes it much more 
conspicuous than in the dry flour. But 
the test gives only a comparison in color 
between two or more flours. 

Mr. Gibson also said that (in the 
1880’s) “there is less dependence put 
upon brands and trade-marks and more 
upon the judgment of buyers and sellers 
(in the Flour Exchanges) to say the 
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By Paul L. Dittemore, Technical Editor, 
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least. There is no place better calcu- 
lated to arouse a miller to the necessity 
of good judgment in the examination of 
the products of his mill.” 


Almost the reverse is true today of 


what Mr. Gibson said about millers and 
flour quality. Perhaps his indictment of 
millers for their lack of knowledge about 
the quality of their products served to 
begin the gradual development of prod- 
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The final test of the quality of any bread flour is to bake that flour into bread. 
One of the functions of a products control laboratory is to determine the quality 
of bread baked from different flours and of the same flours subjected to different 
bleaches and modifiers. Pictured above is R. C. Benson, in charge of the products 
control laboratory at Minneapolis of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., examining and 





American 
Today those mills control 
the quality and uniformity of their prod- 
uct and are able to tell the flour buyers 
more about the product than a majority 
of those buyers could determine in their 
own plants. 


control laboratories in 


mills. 


ucts 
flour 


The trade-marks and brands, upon 
which little or no reliance was placed 


back in the 1880's, today are guarantees 
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grading different loaves. 


of the uniformity and quality of the 
products. Flour purchasers have learned 
through long experience that American 
mills zealously guard the integrity of 
their brand names and trade-marks. 

The Pekar and “dough ball” tests in 
vogue during Mr. Gibson’s time are now 
only two of a multitude of tests applied 
by products control laboratories. Among 
the tests that have been added are the 
routine ash, moisture and protein deter- 
minations, measurement of diastatic ac- 
tivity, blending and bleaching require- 
ments, bromate requirements, gluten 
quality, amylograph tests, mixing time 
determinations, baking 
and others. 


characteristics 


Science has refined Emmerich Pekar’s 
simple test of relative color between dif- 
ferent flours with the use of the spec- 
trophotometer which gives an absolute 
index of the amount of pigment in flour. 
Science has refined the simple dough 
ball test with the use of the Brabender 
Farinograph or the Swanson-Working 
Mixograph. 


VITAMIN TESTS NOW ESSENTIAL 


Elaborate electrical and chemical ap- 
paratus has been devised to determine 
the quantity of different vitamins pres- 
ent in flour and other cereal products. 
Vitamin analyses, now necessary in con- 
nection with the flour enrichment pro- 
gram, are routine tests now conducted 
by products control laboratories—rou- 
tine, but important to 
insure the uniformity and quality of the 
finished product. 


tests designed 


laboratories are in 


Little Topsy in 


Products control 


one similar to 
“Uncle 'Tom’s Cabin.” They “just grew.” 
There are many men in the milling in- 
dustry today who can recall the time 


sense 


when mills didn’t have laboratories, when 
the only “testing” was done by the mill- 





The bread is scored for loaf volume, color and texture, 


thickness of cell walls, distribution of cells, crust color, shred and other factors. 
This information, added to information gained from milling, bleaching and other 
tests assures quality and uniformity of the finished product. It forms the basis for 


that important development in modern flour milling—“Products Control.” 











After the test loaves of bread come from the oven they are allowed to cool, 
then are cut and the internal structure is examined. This photograph shows 
Ralph Gaylord, assistant director of the Bakers Service Department, General 
Mills, Inc., examining a loaf for color, texture and other factors that determine 


the final score. 
er’s sensitive fingers. And many prob- 
ably can remember when the labora- 
tories came into being as such and how 
the “old timers” were wont to scoff at 
the “tinkerers and theorists.” 


REMOVING DOUBT FROM MILLING 
Milton P. Fuller, executive vice presi- 
dent and sales manager of the Thomas 
Page Mill Co., ‘Topeka, in a talk before 
a meeting of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, reminded his listeners that 
the research development of the diastase 
factor by mill laboratories removed most 
of the doubt from the milling business. 
“In the days before the diastase test, 
most millers had to have a bakery ex 
pert or ‘trouble shooter’ and none of 
these were able to account for the fact 
that two cars of flour milled from = the 
same kind of wheat under similar con- 
ditions and showing the same routine 
analyses then applied might give en- 
tirely different results in) the bakery,” 
Mr. Fuller’ said. 


check back even 25 years in the busi- 


“Those of you who 


ness know that the best mills had plenty 
of trouble in the old days and that no 
one knew what caused it. A good mill 
now has no more use for a ‘trouble 
shooter’ than it has for a witch doctor.” 

That observation does not detract from 
the knowledge gained from years of 
experience by millers. Successful milling 
and baking were accomplished before 
the establishment of wheat and_ flour 
testing laboratories. 

WHEATS VARY IN CHARACTERISTICS 

Millers learned that wheats of differ- 
ent appearance and physical character- 
istics which were produced in different 
regions were better adapted for particu- 
lar purposes. Products control labora- 
tories have added the knowledge of 
chemistry to the miller’s knowledge of 
physical characteristics of wheat and 
flour and the combination has resulted in 
a complete understanding of the “whys 
and wherefores” of the behavior of dif- 
ferent classes and varieties of wheats. 
The testing of cereal products in the 
laboratories today has taken on more 
and more importance as the requirements 
of the trade have become more spe- 
cialized. 


Mill laboratories had their origin in 
different departments in different mills. 
In some, the new “baby” was placed in 
the grain department since, at that time, 
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president in charge of products control 
for General Mills, Inc., points out. “It 
cannot be responsible to any one of the 
three major departments—grain, sales, 
or manufacturing 
istence to the other two. 





and justify its ex- 
The products 
control department should be responsi- 
ble only to the management and receive 
its authority as well as its responsibili- 
ties from the management.” 

The work of the average products con- 
trol laboratory is not confined solely to 
making different physical and chemical 
tests on flour. Its task begins long 
before the wheat is milled into flour 
and extends beyond flour testing to bak- 
ing tests conducted on a commercial 
scale. 

TASK BEGINS WITH WHEAT SURVEY 

Wheat isn’t just wheat to the man in 
the products control laboratory. There 
are different kinds of wheat, some suit- 
ed for one purpose, some for another. 
The miller, therefore, must choose the 
wheat types which will yield a flour or 
cereal product best suited to the needs 


of his different customers. In many of 














Analyses of flour for the vitamin content is another task done by products 
control laboratories. Shown here is Frank Agasie, chemist at the Pillsbury 


Flour Mills Co. laboratory operating an apparatus for the chemical determina- 


tion of the amount of vitamin B, present in different flour samples as they are 


received from the mill. 


Another method for vitamin B,; determinations em- 


ploys an electrical instrument, the fluorophotometer, shown in one of the photo- 


graphs on the cover, 


the tests usually applied were the pro- 
tein and moisture tests, in addition to 
the determination of the test weight and 
federal grade, to be used as a guide to 
the grain buyers. 

In many mills the “lab” developed 
under the direction of the sales depart- 
ment, since many of the flour sales 
agreements contained ash and_ protein 
specifications. A few of these depart- 
ments were quick to capitalize on the 
sales or promotion value of a laboratory 
and in some instances the laboratory was 
a “selling point.” In_ still other mills 
the laboratory was placed under the 
direction of the manufacturing depart- 
ment, supplying the sales department 
and the grain buying department with 
limited information about their products. 
CONTROL DEPARTMENT USUALLY SEPARATE 

Today, the general rule in the larger 
mills and in many of the smaller mills, 
too, is to establish a separate depart- 
ment of products control in which the 
laboratories are included. 

“A products control laboratory is a 
service and advisory organization to all 


departments,” G. Cullen Thomas, vice 

















the larger mills, the job begins with a 
harvest survey wherein samples of wheat 
from the different sections of the coun 
try are sent in for inspection. The 
samples are subjected to the various 
physical tests applied to cereals—test 
weight, protein, moisture and diastatic 
power. This information is used _pri- 
marily by the grain buying department, 
which prepares a “wheat quality” map 
from the data obtained from different 
samples sent in from different locations 
in their territory. That is the first step. 

Next, the wheat sample is milled on 
experimental mills which serve as_ pilot 
plants or supply information on_ the 
milling quality of the wheat. Temper- 
ing requirements, flour yield, protein 
spread and other information is gained 
from the milling tests. The results ot 
the milling tests are recorded with th« 
other physical tests noted above. 

Following the milling tests, the prod 
ucts control laboratory may determin 
the proper amount of bleach required 
by the flour to produce the desirec 
color, and bring out its best baking 
qualities. Then the flour goes into the 
baking laboratory for its “final exami 
nation.” 

MANY TESTS IN BAKESHOP 

In the bakeshop the flour is judgec 
for its absorption, dough handling prop 
erties, its mixing time, strength and 
quality of gluten and its reaction to 
different chemical modifiers. It is the: 
baked and the volume of the resulting 
loaf of bread is measured, the crust 
color and character, crumb color, thick 
ness of cell walls, distribution of cells 
and the general texture of the loaf i: 
noted. The baking test probably is th 
most important test applied to flour, for 
the major problem regarding any crop 
is the determination of the baking char 
acteristics of the wheat before it begins 
to flow to market in volume. It is 
demonstration of the old adage that 
“The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating thereof.” 

After the baking tests are completed 
and the bread is graded or scored, the 
mil) then has a complete record—the 
location of the particular wheat from 
which the flour was made, its milling 
characteristics, gluten quality, protein 
content, ash, baking quality, blending 


(Continued on page 18a.) 





This photograph shows an oven and proofing cabinet in the bakeshop of the 
products control laboratory of General Mills, Inc., at Minneapolis. Bakeshops 
in mill laboratories use the same formulas, profing time, oven temperature, etc., 


that are used in commercial bakeries. 


In most instances the equipment used 


duplicates the equipment used in bakeries, but is on a smaller scale. 
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ATMOSPHERIC FACTORS IN FLOUR MILLS 


By J. E. Anderson and C. 0. Swanson 


Epitor’s Note.—J. E. Anderson, senior 
author of this article, is a member of 
the staff of the Department of Milling 
Industry, Kansas State College, and is 
eminently qualified to discuss the sub- 
ject of atmospheric factors in flour mills. 
He obtained his Master of Science de- 
gree at the College as a Fellow of the 
Association of Operative Millers. Re- 
search work on the advanced degree was 
limited almost wholly to a study and 
measurement of atmospheric conditions 
in flour mills. The junior author, C. O. 
Swanson, is the author of the series 
“Chemistry for Operative Millers,” ap- 
pearing currently in this journal. 

¥ ¥ 

TMOSPHERIC factors involved in 
A flour milling are basically humid- 
ity and temperature. Humidity 
denotes the amount of water vapor which 
is mixed with the air in the atmosphere. 
The amount of moisture mixed with the 
air is measured both as absolute humid- 
Absolute 
humidity is a measure of the weight of 
in a 


ity and as relative humidity. 


which is contained 


mixture of 


water vapor 
volume of a 
vapor and air. In the English system, 
the amount of vapor is expressed as 
grains of water per cubic foot. In the 
metric system, absolute humidity is ex- 
pressed as grams of water per cubic 


viven water 


meter. 

Relative humidity expresses the amount 
of moisture present in the atmosphere 
as a percentage of the amount which 
would be present at saturation. At 
a given air 
saturated 


any definite 
space can and will 


temperature 
become 
with water vapor if enough water is made 
When the air space is sat- 
urated, the relative humidity is con- 
sidered to the 100%. But usually the 
vapor mixed with the air is below the 


available. 


saturation point, hence the amount of 
vapor is expressed as a part or percent- 
age of the amount of vapor which could 
be present for a given temperature at 
saturation. 
ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE HUMIDITY 
DISTINCTIONS 

The figures for absolute humidity thus 
give a definite 
amount or weight of water vapor per 


measurement of the 
unit volume regardless of temperature 


ent amounts of water vapor present in 
relation to the amounts which could be 
present at the given temperatures. <A 
relative humidity of 50% at 70° F. means 
that the air space contains one half 
the water vapor which could be. present 
at that temperature. Likewise, 50% 
relative humidity at 100° F. means that 
only one half saturation exists. While 
the percentages of saturation by the 
water vapor are the same for the two 
different temperatures, yet the absolute 
humidity in the former case would be 
3.99 grains per cubic foot, while in the 
latter case the absolute humidity would be 
9.883 grains per cubic foot (Marvin, 1915). 
The differences in these absolute humid- 
ties are due to the greater amounts of 
water vapor which can be contained in 


a given volume at the higher tempera- 
ture levels. At 70° F., air saturated 
with water vapor contains 7.98 grains 
per cubic foot while at 100° F., 19.766 
grains of water vapor is contained in 
one cubic foot. 


Relative humidity is calculated by di- 
viding the grains of water vapor present 
per cubic foot by the amount which 
would be present at the same tempera- 
ture at saturation. Thus, 3.99+7.98x 
100= 50%. 


From this it follows that temperature 
increases affect relative humidity but not 
absolute humidity. If the temperature 
of either saturated or unsaturated vapor 
is increased, the relative humidity is 


(Continued on page 8a.) 
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“VexTRAM”’ qualifies for the job of flour-enrichment in any mill intent 


on keeping this process accurate, uniform and economical. 


Consider its qualifications— 


@ “VEXTRAM” is a standardized, free-flowing 
concentrate of all required vitamins and 
minerals combined with practically ash- 
free carriers.* 


@ All ingredients of “VEXTRAM” are food- 
grade. 


@ It not only assures easier sifting, but also 
minimizes the risk of nutrients being 


scalped-off in the rebolt sifters. 


To provide best conditions for nutrient 
stability, the pH of “VEXTRAM” is always 
accurately controlled. 


Used as recommended, “VEXTRAM” en- 
riches your flour safely above new Food 
and Drug Administration standards now 
effective. 


Stocked for quick delivery at New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, 
San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. Write today for 
latest price schedules. For special information, you are invited to con- 
sult our TECHNICAL SALEs SERvicE. No cost or obligation. 


*Combination of carriers, developed and first used by Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc, 
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For almost ten years, ever since the first of the pure 
vitamins (ascorbic acid) was synthesized in 1934, 


the name Merck has been foremost in the synthesis, 


a development, and large-scale production of these 
i vitally important substances. 

| With the inception of our Government’s enrichment 
: program, the milling industry found in Merck & Co., 


Inc., a central and dependable source of enrichment 


ingredients. 
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Backed by thorough experience, extensive resources, 


and rapidly expanding production facilities, we con- 


Mm 
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* tinue to serve the milling industry in maintaining the 


justly won status of Enriched White Flour as a per- 


as 
* 


manent addition to the daily diet. 


THIAMINE HYDROCHLORIDE 


Synthesized in the Merck Research Laboratories, 1936 


RIBOFLAVIN 


Madde available by Merck & Co., Inc. in 1938 


NIACIN 


Made available by Merck & Co., Inc. in 1938 


IRON 


lron by Hydrogen srrum Reductum)—one of the most assimilable forms of iron 






FINE CHEMICALS FOR THE = 
PROFESSIONS AND INDUSTRY SINCE 1218 
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Our scientific staff and laboratories are prepared to serve you. 


BACK THE ATTACK | MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemisl RAHWAY, N. J. 


WITH WAR BONDS 
New York, N.Y. «+ Philadelphia, Pa. ° St. Louis, Mo. . Elkton, Va. . Chicago, Ill. “ Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 
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‘ s MERCK 
*  FLOUR-ENRICHMENT 








Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixture is precision-controlled, offering impor- PYProduct ne 
tant operating advantages either in continuous feeding or batch- 
mixing. 

Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixture was developed after extensive research } : e * 


to meet the miller’s practical needs. It is smooth and free-flowing, 
providing all desirable characteristics. Y ) bo , * 
Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixture gives you these advantages: 


e@ Low flour ash—the carrier is organic. It keeps ash content & e — 
to a minimum. 


© Uniformity—ensures uniform enrichment levels, 
© Stability—does not deteriorate on storage. 


e@ It does not cake or clog in the feeder. 


Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixture has been tested and approved during a 
full year’s operation by many mills. Experienced operators say 
that it is ideally suited for mills which prefer a finished mixture. 





Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixture passes a No. 325 screen. It is available 


both in single and double strength. Write us for prices and 
further details. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY,N. J. 


New York, N.Y.+ Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. - Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. « Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 


BACK THE ATTACK 
WITH WAR BONDS 
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Atmospheric Factors 











(Continued from page 5a.) 
lowered. For example, if the saturated 
vapor at 70° F, which contained 7.98 
grains of water per cubic foot were 
heated to 100° F, the relative humidity 
would no longer be 100% because vapor 
at 100° must contain 19.766 grains of 
water per cubic foot in order to be sat- 
urated. Instead the heated vapor which 
still has an absolute humidity of 7.98 
grains per cubic foot would have a 
relative humidity of 7.98+19.766 X 100 or 
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40.38%. This vapor now contains only 
40.8% of the water vapor which could 
exist in one cubic foot of space at 100° F. 

Cooling of vapor increases relative 
humidity because it lowers the amount 
of vapor which can exist at saturation 
in a given space. Consider the half. sat- 
urated vapor at 70° F. 
3.99 grains of water per cubic foot. 


which contains 


When this vapor is cooled to slightly be- 
low 50° F. 
have reached a little more than satura- 


the relative humidity will 


tion or 100%, because at that tempera- 
ture the air space can hold only 4.08 
grains of vaporous water per cubic foot. 
Further cooling will cause water vapor 


to condense, the absolute humidity will 
be lowered while the relative humidity 
will remain at 100%. 

Dew point temperature is the tempera- 
ture at which water vapor becomes sat- 
urated and starts to condense to liquid 
Condensation in mill spouts, 
known as “sweating,” takes place when- 
ever the temperature is lowered below 
the dew point. 


water. 


Suppose that the relative 
humidity inside a given spout is 80% 
at 70° F. 
grains of water are present per cubic 


Under these conditions, 6.38 


foot. If the temperature is lowered 
to 63° F. 
grains of water. 


the air can hold only 6.34 
Hence any further 





PLUS 


EQUALS 


YOUR ALL-PURPOSE FLOUR 


X-C CALCIUM PHOSPHATE 





p 1 j a" ° 
BETTER BAKING 
. .. because X-C, added at the rate of one 
pound per barrel, gives sufficient acidity to 
help counteract excess alkalinity so often 


present in home-baked products. Therefore, 
homemakers get better results. 








BETTER LIVING 


... because a pound of X-C per barrel of flour 
adds more than enough healthful, bone- 
building calcium to meet government stand- 
ards for calcium-enriched flour. 











X-C...extra rich in calcium . . . isa phosphate of exceptional 
quality. The producers of HT Phosphate make it from 
heart-of-the-vein, food-grade lime and phosphoric acid that 
tests better than 99.9% pure. X-C can be added to your 
flour, easily and at low cost, in the same type of batch 
mixers used for self-rising flours. Or, it can be fed directly 
into your flour stream with any of a number of feeders on 


the market. 


Although X-C Phosphate gives your flour extra quality 
and extra:value, it costs you no more than ordinary phos- 
phates used in phosphated, all-purpose flours. 


For samples and complete details, write: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL ComPANY, Phosphate Division, St. Louis, Mo. 


BETTER SELLING 


... because X-C adds two strong sales points: 
(1) It makes your flour even more healthful 
and (2) it is even easier for home bakers to 
use with success. 











CALCIUM 
PHOSPHATE 


EXTRA RICH IN CALCIUM...FOR 
BETTER BAKING... BETTER HEALTH 


*Extra Calcium 


PRODUCERS OF ENRICHED FLOUR 
Vitamin B, is destroyed by excess alkalinity. By add- 
ing X-C Calcium Phosphate to your flour you keep 
it on the acid side and may save as much as 50% of 
the B; lost in baking! 
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lowering will cause condensation. Fur- 


ther discussions are given by Marvin 
(1915), Swanson (1936) and Miller 
(1937). 


Dew point temperatures are deter- 
mined by cooling the air and water va- 
por mixed with it until some of the 
water vapor condenses. The tempera- 
ture at which condensation occurs (the 
dew point) is then observed from a 
thermometer so arranged to register the 
dew point. Martin (1915) has described 
this type of Anderson 
(1933) has described a modified form of 


dew point apparatus which is adapted 


apparatus. 


to the determination of dew points in- 
side mill spouts and machines. Dew 
point temperatures also may be indirect- 
ly determined from relative humidity 
determinations. 

Wet and dry bulb thermometers are 
used in determining both relative humidi- 
ties and dew point temeratures. The 
dry bulb thermometer simply determines 
the temperature of the water vapor and 
air. If we observe the thermometer on 
a hot summer day and find the thermom- 
eter reads 110° F. or make the same ob- 
servation on a cold winter day and the 
thermometer registers —20°, we are ob- 
serving the dry bulb temperatures. The 
wet bulb thermometer is a modified dry 
bulb thermometer to vary directly with 
the humidity and dew point as to the 
temperature which it registers. A cloth 
wick in the form of a tube is placed 
over the bulb of a dry bulb or ordinary 
thermometer and allowed to extend be- 
low the thermometer bulb. The wick is 
wetted prior to the determination of the 
wet bulb temperature. In an atmosphere 
of low humidity or high moisture defi- 
ciency, water will evaporate rapidly from 
the wetted wick. This rapid evaporation 
cools the bulb of the thermometer and 
causes it to register not the air tem- 
perature, but a temperature which is 
below that of the air. This is called the 
wet bulb temperature and the difference 
between the wet and dry bulb tempera- 
tures is called the “wet bulb depression.” 
This depress‘on is large for low humid- 
ties and small for high humidities, de- 
pending upon the amount of cooling pro- 
duced by evaporation. 

The sling psychrometer is an instru- 
ment commonly used for determining the 
wet and dry bulb temperatures. Know- 
ing the dry bulb temperature and the 
wet bulb depression, the difference be- 
tween wet and dry bulb thermometer 
readings, relative humidity, absolute hu- 
midity and the dew point temperature 
can be found in tables compiled for this 
purpose. 

Moisture deficiency is the amount of 
unsaturation and determines the _be- 
havior of any material (in regard to its 
moisture content) exposed to the atmos- 
phere. This is also related to humidity. 
Thus if wheat has been exposed to a 
very dry atmosphere and is then moved 
to more humid conditions, the moisture 
content will increase. Wheat at Omaha 
is said to average about 2% higher in 
moisture than at points in the South- 
west. Likewise, if wheat is moved from 
east to west, loss of moisture occurs, 
because of the more dry air in the West. 


EVAPORATION AND ABSORPTION 

The two phenomena, evaporation and 
absorption of moisture depend entirely 
upon the rates of the movement of water 
particles (vapor) in two directions, into 
the atmosphere and out of the atmos- 


(Continued on page la.) 
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THE REQUIREMENT that a minimum of 1.2 milligrams of riboflavin 
must be contained per pound of enriched flour after October 1, 1943 
is a fitting occasion for a brief review of the reasons for previous 
postponement of its inclusion as a required ingredient. 

Riboflavin was first isolated from whey just ten years ago. Little 
was known about the vitamin in those days. But pharmaceutical 
chemists sought nevertheless for a method to make riboflavin syn- 
thetically, particularly since it took anywhere from 5000 to 11,000 
quarts of whey to yield a single gram of vitamin. 

Then two years later (in 1935) Paul Karrer, in collaboration with 
the Hoffmann-La Roche Scientific Laboratories, announced the first 
synthesis of riboflavin. Estimated cost of the first four grams pro- 
duced was $10,000. Followed the inevitable effort to develop a 
method for carrying out this synthesis on a large commercial scale. 

Nutritional knowledge of vitamin B, was slow in accumulating. 
By 1940, however, when the first Food and Drug Administration 
hearing was called to consider addition of vitamins to white flour, 
nutritionists were convinced that riboflavin deficiency was wide- 
spread among a significant percentage of our population. 

So, By being one of the vitamins present in wheat but largely 
lost to white flour in the process of milling, agreement was reached 
that it should be added to flour along with determined amounts of 
B, and niacin (and iron). It was hoped at that time that commercial 
scale production of the vitamin would be available by the original 
effective date of the standards for enriched flour (Jan. 1, 1942). 
Chemists found, however, that few vitamins had given them more 
baffling problems in connection with commercial scale production. 
Test tube reactions worked differently when attempted in a magnified 
way. 

In 1941 Roche chemists finally had the problem licked with the 
development of an improved industrial synthesis which is the basis 
for our present operations. But critical equipment and materials by 






then were becoming difficult to get, since the nation’s production was 
already being called upon to extend itself for the war then being 
waged in Europe. Came Pearl Harbor, new shortages, new obstacles 
to hurdle. Week after week we had to express disappointment over 
new postponements affecting our plans for manufacturing riboflavin 
on the scale which would be required. 

With the coming of 1943 light could be seen on the production 
horizon. Before the end of last winter, production was rising. The 
large new riboflavin unit at Roche Park finally came into operation 
and production was soon pushed to the contemplated peak. 

In order to fully insure the adequacy of riboflavin supplies for 
enrichment of flour and bread, the War Production Board on April 1 
issued General Preference Order No. M-299. Since then all riboflavin 
produced at Roche Park and by other manufacturers has been allo- 
cated by the WPB and this will undoubtedly continue in effect for 
some time. Flour millers are assured of supplies of riboflavin for 
enrichment and this statement holds whether the flour enriched is 
just family flour or bakery flour as well. 

Hoffmann-La Roche feels privileged to have played a part in this 
story. We thank the milling industry for its patience and we are glad 
to renew our pledge to do our part towards insuring the industry's 
requirements for enrichment, likewise to continue in our efforts 
always to work production costs as low as possible. In the latter 
respect we believe the record of the vitamin industry to be outstand- 
ing, for only four years ago restoration of B, alone cost 30¢ per 
100 pounds of flour and now the entire enrichment with B,, Bo, 
niacin and iron costs less than 15¢. 





“Roche Riboflavin is manufactured with the special 
requirements of the milling industry in mind. In 
addition to meeting U.S.P. requirements it must 
pass rigid specifications developed by our own 
laboratories. May we suggest that you always have 
Riboflavin’ Roche in the premix prepared for addi- 
tion of the enriching vitamins and minerals. 








HOFFMANN -LA ROCHE, Inc., Vitamin Division 
Roche Park, Nutley 10, New Jersey 
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HE primary value of the mois- 

ture determination is that it estab- 

lishes the amount of dry matter 
in a substance. All commodities contain 
more or less moisture or water. Thus, a 
bushel of wheat at 10% moisture con- 
tains 54 lbs dry substance and 6 lbs 
water. At 14% moisture, the lower limit 
for tough winter wheat, the amount of 
dry matter is 51.6 lbs and the amount 
of water is 8.4 lbs. In buying wheat at 
10% moisture, 2.4 lbs more of dry mat- 
ter is obtained than if bought at 14% 
moisture. 

Raw potatoes as purchased are esti- 
mated to contain about 79% moisture. 
A bushel of potatoes, at that moisture 
content, has therefore 12.6 lbs dry mat- 
ter as compared with 54 lbs of dry mat- 
ter in a bushel of 10% moisture wheat. 


INCREASE AND DECREASE OF MOISTURE 

While the dry matter in wheat or 
flour is constant, the total weight will 
change with an increase or decrease in 
the relative humidity of the air. Wheats 
tend to attain a moisture equilibrium 
when exposed to air of a constant rela- 
tive humidity. The data in Table 1 
show how the moisture content of wheat 
varies with the increasing relative hu- 
midities of the air. 


Table 1—Moisture Content of Wheat at 
Various Relative Humidities 


Relative Mois- Relative Mois- 
humidity, % ture,% humidity, % ture, % 
| a arra Bb BB. rccesccssece 13.5 
sss. 6 45 500000600 BE Bi cvcescccnese 14.2 
Dcasoanenevace 11.1 PETER EL 16.0 
POUT CE PTET ET SES Wisecvcvsscdes 18.0 

(Data from a report by J. E. Anderson, 


Bul. Assoc. Oper. Millers, pages 489-492 and 
1217-1220.) 

From the data it is seen that if wheat 
is kept for some time where the relative 
humidity is 30%, the moisture content 
of the wheat will become stationary at 
11.1%. If the wheat is moved to a room 
where the relative humidity is 45%, more 
water molecules from the air will be 
absorbed by the wheat and this will con- 
tinue until the moisture content of the 
wheat is 13.5%, a gain of 2.4% from 
increasing the relative humidity 15%. 

A bushel of wheat at 11.1% moisture 
contains 53.34 lbs dry matter and in- 
creasing the moisture percentage will not 
affect the amount of dry matter, but 
the total weight of the bushel will be 
about 61.5 lbs. This increase in weight, 
however, will not increase the flour yield 
since less water will be required when 
the wheat is tempered before milling. 


MORE FLOUR FROM DRY WHEAT 

The influence of moisture content is 
even more impressive if a carload of 
2,000 bus of wheat is considered. This 
wheat will weigh 120,000 lbs. If the 
wheat contains 11% moisture, the amount 
of water present is 13,200 lbs, or 6.6 
tons. If the moisture is 12%, the amount 
of water is 14,400 Ibs, or 1,200 Ibs less 
dry matter. If that 1,200 lbs dry mat- 
ter is reduced to 11% moisture basis, 
it will amount to 1,360 Ibs of wheat— 
22% bus. This amount of wheat at 72% 
extraction will produce 5 bbls of flour. 

A moisture content difference of 1% 
in a carload of wheat thus means a dif- 
ference of 5 bbls of flour, or figured on 
the cwt basis, 9.8 sacks. 

The manner in which moisture content 
of wheat influences flour yield is dis- 


By Dr. C. 0. Swanson 


Kansas State College 


Significance of the 
Moisture Determination 


Editor’s Note; This is the third article 
in Dr.Swanson’s series on Chemistry for 
the Operative Miller. The fourth article, 
“Flour and Ash.” will appear in the next 


issue of this journal. 


cussed by the writer and R. O. Pence 
on pages 463-466 of the Bulletin of the 
Association of Operative Millers. 


GAIN OR LOSS IN WEIGHT OF STORED FLOUR 

Twenty-seven sacks of flour, each 
weighing 48 lbs, were placed in a cubical 
pile (3x3x3) in a small steam-heated 
room. The average weight of the sacks 
on Aug. 11, immediately on arrival from 
the mill, was 48.19 lbs. The monthly 
weighings showed a continuous loss and 
after eight months in storage the average 
weight of the sacks was 47.7 lbs—a loss 
of more than % lb per sack, or 1.64%. 
After the steam heat was turned off the 
following spring there was a small in- 
crease in weight which amounted to 4% lb 
per sack after the following four sum- 
mer months. 

These losses in weight were due to 
greater evaporation because of decreased 
relative humidity while the room was 
heated, and the gains in weight were 
caused by the reabsorption of moisture 
due to increased relative humidity after 
the heating system was turned off. These 
gains or losses in weight would have 
been different under other conditions of 
relative humidities and also at different 
levels of moisture content in the flour at 
the beginning of storage. 


MOISTURE CONTENT AND CALORIE VALUES 


The moisture content of flour fur- 
nishes some interesting comparisons in 
nutritive values, especially the energy 
values. Wheat flour serves two main 
purposes in human nutrition: that of 
furnishing energy, computed in calories, 
and also furnishes a considerable amount 
of the total protein. The present con- 
sumption of wheat flour in the United 
States is about 160 lbs per capita an- 
nually, or about 0.44 lb per person per 
day. The calorie value of flour is near 
1,600 per lb and the 0.44 Ib will furnish 
about 700 calories. The average person 
requires about 2,800 calories per day. 
Flour then provides one fourth of the 
total daily requirements in our diet. 

The per capita consumption of pota- 
toes is about 150 lbs per year. At a 
moisture content of 79%, that amount 
of potatoes would have 31.5 lbs of dry 
matter as compared with the 138.4 lbs 
from the 160 lbs of flour consumed an- 
nually. 


MOISTURE CONTENT AND TEMPERING WATER 

Since wheat is usually tempered to 
about 16% moisture, it follows that the 
drier the wheat, the more water can be 
added and the more moisture in the 
wheat the less water can be added with 
consequent influence on flour yield. In 
problems like this it is helpful to visual- 


ize that the percentage of dry matter 
is always the difference between 100 and 
the percentage of moisture. Thus in 
10% moisture wheat, the dry matter 
content is 90%; and in 16% moisture 
wheat, the dry matter is 84%. If we 
were handling absolutely dry wheat, the 
problem of how much tempering water 
to add would be simpler than it now is, 
since the amount of water already in 
the wheat must be taken into account. 

Simple proportion is a convenient 
method of solving such problems. Sup- 
pose the moisture in the wheat is 10%: 
How much tempering water is needed 
to bring the wheat to 16% moisture? 
Since in each 100 lbs of wheat there are 
90 lbs of dry matter and we want each 
100 lbs of wheat to have 84 lbs dry mat- 
ter and 16 lbs water, the proportion 
equation becomes 84:16::90:2. Solving 
the equation: 

842—16X90, or 
x=17.14 lbs. 

But since the 100 lbs of wheat al- 
ready had 10 lbs of water, we must de- 
duct that amount from the total amount 
of water needed to bring the moisture 
content to 16%. This subtraction leaves 
7.14 Ibs water to be added, making the 
weight of the wheat tempered from 10% 
to 16% moisture 107.14 Ibs. 

If the wheat has 12% moisture the 
proportion would be 84:16::88:2, and 
solving, we find that 2=16.76 lbs. Since 
100 Ibs of this wheat contains 12 lbs 
water, only 4.76 lbs (the difference) 
would be added, making 104.76 lbs tem- 
pered wheat. Thus for 100 lbs of the 
10% moisture wheat, 2.38 lbs more than 
of the 12% moisture wheat would go 
to the first break rolls. 

By this method charts can be made up 
for a rapid determination of the cor- 
rect amount of tempering water needed 
for wheats at the various original mois- 
ture levels in order to obtain the mois- 
ture percentage wanted after tempering. 


MOISTURE CONTENT AND WHEAT STORAGE 


The moisture content of wheat as- 
sumes special significance in storage 
problems also. When wheat has finished 
the growth process and is ripe as indi- 
cated by the hard dough stage it can 
safely be cut with a binder and cured 
in the shock. With combine harvesting 
it is necessary to let the wheat remain 
in the field until the moisture is down 
to 14% and preferably less. If the 
moisture is higher than 14%, or even at 
14%, if the weather is hot, the wheat 
will be damaged by heating in storage. 


HEAT FROM WHEAT RESPIRATION 


The damaging heat comes from two 
sources, respiration of the wheat kernels 
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and also respiration of the bacterial 
molds that develop on the kernels. Baile, 
and Gurjar found that respiration in 
wheat was very slow below 14% mois- 
ture, but above that, it started to in 
crease at a rapid rate. At 16% mois- 
ture respiration was four times as rapi«| 
as at 14%. Hence there is good reasoi 
for placing the moisture limit beloy 
14% in stored wheat. Temperature is 
also a factor in storing wheat. At 113 
F., the rate of respiration was nearly 
15 times as great as at 77° F. The 
danger of heating and bin-burning in 
high moisture wheat is very much great- 
er in hot weather. . 


MOLD AS A CAUSE OF HEATING 
High moisture also favors develop- 
ment of mold. This is known from the 
practical observations that heating whea' 
generally is also musty or moldy. The 
exact moisture content at which mol: 
will develop in wheat does not seem tv 
have been established. Mold develo) 
ment also depends upon the temperature. 
Wheat at 16% moisture did not develop 
mold when kept at about 45° F. for nine 
months. When kept at room temperi- 
ture, moldiness was evident at the eni 
of three months, and the wheat was ver\ 
moldy at nine months. At 18 and 209% 
moisture the mold developed even at 
lower temperatures (Swanson, 1941). 


MOISTURE CONTENT AND CHEMICAL 
COMPOSITION OF WHEAT 

The variations in moisture content in 
wheat have an influence on the figures 
for chemical composition. For instance, 
if a wheat has 12% protein and 12% 
moisture, the figure for protein will be 
smaller if the moisture content is in- 
creased and the figure for protein will 
be larger if the moisture content is de- 
creased. The reason for this is that the 
moisture acts as a dilutent or diminisher 
of the amount of protein. 

In 100 lbs of wheat with 12% moisture 
there are 12 lbs of water and 88 lbs 
of dry matter. This dry matter remains 
the same whether the moisture is_in- 
creased or decreased. The 12% protein 
means that the 88 lbs of dry matter 
contains 12 lbs of protein. When a per 
centage of any constituent is determined 
in addition to the moisture content, then 
a constant ratio is established betwee: 
the percentage of that constituent and 
the percentage of dry matter. Thi: 
establishes the principle by which th: 
percentages of any constituent can bh 
reduced either to the dry matter basi: 
or to any moisture basis desired. 


BASIS OF DRY MATTER 

Suppose it was desired to find whai 
the percentage of protein would be in 
a wheat which contains 12% moistur: 
and 12% protein if that wheat was dried 
so that it had no moisture. 

The ratio between dry matter an 
protein in the wheat is 88:12 and the 
problem is simply to find what the pro 
portionate ratio will be between 100 and 
the protein. The proportion equation is: 

88 :12::100:2, 
2=13.63% 

That simply means that if all the 
moisture in the wheat were driven off, 
the protein content of the absolutels 
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WHEN peoples of different race, creed, 
and color join together to form one uni- 
fied nation, that is truly a remarkable 
achievement. And e pluribus unum— 
“one out of many”’—is a fitting motto. 
But it’s just a headache when the in- 
dividual crystals in a bag of salt unite 
to form ‘‘one out of many.” 

So we at Diamond Crystal studied the 
problem thoroughly. We found that 
whenever the humidity inside a salt bag 
reaches 75% or more, salt takes up mois- 
ture. The grains become coated with 
brine. Then, in a dry spell, the brine 
evaporates and the grains knit together. 
And now, we remedy caking—this way: 





1. Moisture-attracting impurities, such 
as calcium and magnesium chloride, are 
completely removed from Diamond 
Crystal by Alberger purification. 

2. Diamond Crystal’s flake-like grains 
are made irregular in shape. They have 
no flat surfaces—can’t cake easily. 


3. Fines are efficiently removed by 
clean and careful screening. 


4. Finer sizes are protected by adding 
1% tricalcium phosphate to preserve 
free-flowing properties. 
5. Diamond Crystal is packed in the 
best multiwall paper bags—laminated 
with asphalt—to keep moisture out. 
The result is that, under reasonable 
storage conditions, Diamond Crystal 
Salt remains free-flowing indefinitely. 





NEED HELP? HERE IT Is! 


If you have a salt problem, we’ll be 
happy to advise you—or even send a 
salt specialist to your plant without obli- 
gation to you. For this free service, write 
to Technical Director, Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. A-10, St. Clair, Michigan. 





DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
‘process’ SALT 





The ROTOMASTER 
for Rebolting Flour 


GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT CO. 


2021-23 Pennsylvania Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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dry wheat would then be 13.68%. This 
“dry basis” method of indicating the 
protein content is a standard method 
and removes any differences in moisture 
content so that comparisons can_ be 
made. 
FIGURING PROTEIN AT ANY 
MOISTURE CONTENT 


To find what the protein figure would 
be for any moisture content in _ this 
wheat it is only necessary to substitute 
the figure for dry matter in the place 
of the “100” in the proportion equation 
reproduced above. 

If the wheat gains in moisture so that 
it is 14% moisture (86% dry matter), 
the revised proportion equation becomes: 

88 :12::86:2, 
z2=11.73% 

If the wheat loses moisture so that it 
is 10% moisture (90% dry matter), the 
equation then becomes: 

88 :12::90:2, 
x=12.20% 

The examples above show that for a 
2% increase in moisture, the protein de- 
creases about one fourth of 1% and 
for a 2% decrease in moisture the pro- 
tein is increased about one fourth of 
1%. For these reasons, accurate com- 
parisons of the data for chemical analy- 
sis must be converted either to the dry 
matter basis, or to a constant moisture 
basis, usually shown in reports as “ad- 
justed to 13.5% moisture basis.” 
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Anchor Bolts in 
Pipes Allow for 
Engine Alignment 


A lot of grief and the expense of 
tearing out portions of foundations for 








engines or other machinery may be 
avoided by centering the anchor bolts in 
piping of sufficient diameter to allow for 
plenty of “play” for lining the engine 
to the driven shaft. 

Whether the foundation is constructed 
of concrete or brick, it is a simple mat- 
ter to place the pipe housing over the 
anchor bolts, running the pipe flush with 
the top of the foundation. When the 
engine is placed on the foundation and 
lined up, the anchor bolts may be 
“frozen” in place by pouring grout or 
molten lead into the pipes to guard 
against possible shifting of the engine 
due to belt pull or other external forces. 

In preparing the grout, be sure to 
make it thin enough so that it will flow 
readily, but at the same time don’t make 
it too thin because the compressive 
strength of the grout is proportional to 
the amount of water used in the mix. 
The best proportion is about 4% pint of 
water per pound of high grade cement. 
Use one part cement to three parts clean 
sand for the grout. 

If molten lead is used, be certain that 
there is no moisture in the pipes and 
pour the lead quickly. Prepare enough 
lead so that the pipe can be filled with 
one pouring. If moisture is present in 
the pipe, the steam generated by the 
molten lead is likely to cause an ex- 
plosion, blowing the molten lead back 
up the pipe, injuring the worker. 











The shape of many things to come is well defined 


today. In the post-war era, all will benefit from 
the great strides now being made in such fields as 
plastics, synthetics, electronics. To assist millers 
in assuming their full responsibility in an ad- 
vanced Tomorrow, we of the textile bag industry 
too must inject vision into our thinking today. We 
must be alert to new developments in fabrics and 
processes—be ready with the exact type of pack- 
aging you will need to meet changed conditions. 
At Percy Kent, we are doing this kind of planning 


and will continue to do so. 


PERCY KENT BAG Wy 
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Milling 60 Years Ago It will be noticed that no finished . 
a . a - 


middlings are taken from the upper 
machines. This, however, may be op- 
* e f p if @ tional with the miller, yet the best prac 
Efficient Operation Oo ur 11ers tice would suggest that it be arranged 
as here shown. Finished middlings are 


te By Louis H. Gibson * taken from the second machine, the 


upper conveyor being used for that pur- 





d ’ : ‘ i yose. The tail goes to the tailings rolls 
HE quantity of middlings made in too heavy, and in the other too light. in the processes of handling stock which — ies iiaiiantll Tes tile ieee inna ail ete 
> mi aries f ime to time It is apparent that there are no ready yartially accomplish the desired result ‘ Re aoe ph 8 
ee er ae . t ‘tl a l ing tl hi to meet in the way of v uniform feed. They chines, which handle coarser middlings 
‘ th ¢ xte f 1e means of changing the machines t € 2 way f od. , 
scp lbotbeiggt tie enn “n 1 tl ng ; liti 1 at tl t, however, fully meet the demands In event of the volume of stock on 
rifiers ¢: always he > the mid- ese varying conditions, and a 1e cannot, however, e ands ~ : P 
purifiers cannot always handle ie ciate rrade No. 1 being too light to do good 
dlings with equal facility, either on ac- same time it may be recognized as a of extreme variations in the volume of i in that it de : y oe : ent 
, : y a a york, in tha does not cov 1e sieve, 
count of the large or small amount of mechanical possibility to devise means stock. Such a method is illustrated by the a Beedle ing rece ; sha 
, nets ; sut- nay ased to any ex 
such stock—in one case the feed being for so doing. There are milling methods the accompanying sketch. es i ae hay 
’ ' , tent, and thus the desired portion ot the 





imperfect stock is sent to the machin 


- aa mo 
I eB 3 - which handles middlings of grade No. 2. = 


which is a grade coarser than No. 1. 





———<<« In the same way and for the same rea 


Mechanic son grade No. 2 may be cut off an = 
a Ore e or th sent to grade No. 3, but there are objec “he 
e ontr | tions in carrying this thing too far, non 

O which objections are to be found in th 


























of HI fact that the value of the proper grad a 
our : In ing of the middlings is lost by sending a 
Sec Ss middlings of a finer grade with thos dit 
of a coarser grade to be purified. Fo as 
instance, those of grade No. 1 are fine: pe 
than those of grade No. 2, and, whilk ale 
this objection may not be serious wher is 
only coarser middlings of No. 1 are sent to 
to No. 2, still it is plainly to be see: - 
that this thing may be carried too far. ot 
As to the quantity of middlings th: 
There is another condition which might it 
have been considered, and that is the fo 
varying qualities of the various grades 
For instance, in grinding soft wheat, th: oc 
proportion of large middlings is exces tr: 
sive, and of fine middlings the propor on 
tion is small. This is often noticed in co 
grinding soft wheat, the proportion of a: 
large middlings is excessive, and of fine ay 





middlings the proportion is small. This 
is often noticed in grinding soft Fults 


How Millers Are W aging wheat in the winter wheat region. Hari : 





Mediterranean wheat yields generally a di 
S T A T | O N larger proportion of middlings and of p 
more uniform size than any other. In ve 
A R O N i N F E the case of the former—the Fultz wheat li 
—over half the middlings in the mill vi 
will tail over a No. 0 cloth, but with bi 
F _. the hard wheat this proportion is con- tr 
siderably reduced. There is a smaller it 
proportion of middlings with adhering th 
Above are some recent news headlines portions of bran. The proportion ot it 
which have appeared in connection = UJ H STO RY long middlings is also much smaller; the a 
ae cog SPT Ter ae eet ina aes ae 
life in: (1) incoming grain streams, proaches one = ~ F 
2 i . ; . “ ‘ asily purified. Middlings can be broke: 
en en What do users say about “ENTOLETER” performance in their — inte | anaes he atest ties : 
mills after months of experience? What have the most exhaustive, on soft; that is, they can be reduce: ¥ 
independent tests of “ENTOLETER” efficiency provedP The '™°Te at a single reduction, and withou 
flattening or showing flaky. If the roll b 
answers are the facts that have put “ENTOLETER?” in the news! were set as closely in sizing soft whea i 


Its success is news because the “ENTOLETER” has solved a_ middlings as those of the hard, the re a 
duced stock would be flattened to suc! 





costly, long standing problem for millers—has made possible the... extent as to render its proper puri : 
sure and complete destruction of all forms of insect life in milled fication out of the question. n 
products, including insect eggs, larvae, pupae and adults. Let us _ 7° return to the question of the varia 0 
= : : tion of the proportion of middlings © f 

show you how “ENTOLETER?” Infestation Control can be applied the various grades, it is clear that th 
to your mill, most efficiently and inexpensively. ENTOLETER proportion of the machines and_ thei s 
, ‘ i , av be suc é Ss to) ' 0 

DIVISION, The Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company, Inc, ‘thing me sua tnt one et oh 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. the middlings which it ought to handl:. | 1 
while another may not have enoug! i 

ee ee — For this reason it is apparent that th \ 


object for some of our millfurnisher 
to so construct and arrange the purifier- 
that this may be done. This might reac 
ily be accomplished by having a drivin 
“ENTOLETER”, Our Trade Mark, Identifies Our Insect Infestation Destroying Equipment Shaft on the purifier which is independ- 


INFESTATION DESTROYER 











mede te headle 16. 25 or SO ENIOLETE \ ice) t T F » demand for the means of regulating th é 
barrels hourly. The machine i capacity of machines as they are run f 
requires small space and low ning in the mill, without reference t’ ] 
headroom. Operates simply and other machines, will in time make it a i 
at slight cost. 

{ 





Independent Reports of “ENTOLETER” 
Tests Sent Free on Request. 
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First 
Purifier 


Second 
Purifier 


ent of the eccentric shaft, both of which 
shafts—driving and eccentric — could 
have cone pulleys, so that the speed of 
the eccentric shaft, and consequently the 
movement of the sieve, could be con- 
trolled at will and in a manner inde- 
pendent of the speed of the fan—the 
latter being driven from the driving 
shaft of the 


which would not be changed. 


machine—the motion of 
The writer 
remembers to have seen purifiers which 
had cone pulleys on the fan and eccen- 
tric shafts, the purpose of which was to 
vary the motion of the former. It is 
diflicult to conceive of conditions which 
would make such an arrangement im- 
perative, but the benefits would be de- 
rived from arrangements which would 
vary the movement of the sieve in a way 
to always keep an even and regular 
body of middlings passing over the sieve 
at all times. It should run faster when 
the volume is greater and slower when 
it is less, and in this way compensate 
for the difference. 

In many mills, the millers do not take 
occasion to see that there is a uniform 
travel of stock over the sieve, one rea- 
son for which is that it is not always 
convenient to look inside, because of the 
way in which the doors and _ rick-sash 
are arranged. There are very few mills 
where there is enough help to keep the 
glass clean. Because of the liability of 
glass to get broken, and in this way to 
do much damage to the cloth on the 
purifiers and elsewhere, it might be a 
very good thing to fill these sash with 
light wood or tin panels, and then pro- 
vide peep-holes with covers. This would 
make the matter of the inspection of the 
travel of the stock very simple and easy. 
It is clear that a miller cannot know that 
the sieve is covered unless he can see 
it, and it is equally apparent that he 
cannot see it unless there are proper 
and convenient means of_ inspection. 
Furthermore, he cannot purify his mid- 
dlings unless the sieve is properly cov- 
ered with a uniform and thin sheet of 
stock. 

The writer has been in a large num- 
ber of mills where the stock was all com- 
ing down in one corner of the hopper 
and moving along on one side of the 
sieve, with at least two thirds of the 
cloth bare. This is barbarous work. In 
many mills, relics of the early times 
of purifiers, in the shape of 14- and 16- 
foot machines, are to be seen. These 
Same machines are run, working along- 
side of and handling the same volume 
ot stock as an 8- or 10-foot machine. 
One of these machines has entirely too 
much to do or the other not enough, 
it being probably the large machine 
which has not enough to do.  Eight- 
and 10-foot machines are the best. Aside 
from the fact of being easier to get the 
proper air currents through the sieve, it 
is easier to get a uniform disposition 
thereof, independent of the condition of 
the travel of material. 


¥ ¥ 


Epitor’s Note.—This article is repro- 
duced from Mr. Gibson’s volume, “Grad- 
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ual Reduction Milling,” published by THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER 60 years ago. Mr. 
Gibson at that time was a frequent con- 


tributor to the columns of this journal 
and was recognized as a leading writer 
of technical articles dealing with the mill- 
ing industry. The science of milling has 
undergone many changes since Mr. Gib- 
son wrote his celebrated book, but the 
fundamental principles discussed by him 
have not changed. Another chapter in 
Mr. Gibson’s book will be reproduced in 
the next issue of this journal. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





“Since the matured wheat kernel is a 
living organism it is continually under- 
going change from the time it is cut 
until it reaches the rolls in the mill, and 
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even after that there are changes in the 
flour. The age-or the time the wheat has 
lived is not measured in calendar units, 
but by the rate and amount of living. If 
wheat is stacked and passes through the 
‘sweat,’ much of this ‘living’ has taken 
place before it reaches the bin.”— C. O. 
SWANson. 





MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. Specietionta’ Reedy Dressed" 
cogs which are READY TO RUN the momen 
driven and keyed. Write for circular “DW" 
and instruction sheets free. 








The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 








The discovery of gold at Sutter’s mill 
in 1848 was a great factor in the set- 


tling of California, but by a sad trick 


of fate, Sutter, a Swiss immigrant at 





California gold fields and people gath- 
ered from every state in the Union to 


seek sudden, easy riches. 


The best way to find sudden, easy relief 


whose mill gold was first discovered, 


of your bolting problems is to specify 


was ruined financially and his lands 


SWISS SILK, the bolting cloth that 


overrun by the gold-hungry hordes 


who came to dig. 


Fortunes were made and lost in the 


has met every test for over a century, 


and has always delivered economical, 


efficient, maximum production. 





BODMER * DUFOUR « EXCELSIOR + SCHINDLER * WYDLER 
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Seek to Develop Markets for Soy Flour 


Soybean Industry Opposes Adoption of Food and Drug Administration Standards for Bread 


‘f i § HE soybean industry, from grow- 
ers, through processors to manu- 
facturers of soy flour and food 

products containing soy flour, received 

what it hopes is only a temporary set- 
back recently when the Food and Drug 

Administration made public its recom- 

mendations for bread standards. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Food and Drug Administration, in the 
Federal Register of Aug. 3, published 
That 


posal, if put into effect, would prohibit 


its proposed standards. pro- 
the use of soy flour in white bread in 
excess of one half of one per cent. The 
industry is figuratively “up in arms” 
what attempt by 


over it terms “an 


other commercial interests to squeeze 
soy products from the food field.” Man- 
ufacturers of soy flour and others inter- 
ested in the establishment of the new 
food product in the American dietary 
now are seeking a new hearing by Food 
and Drug Administration. They hope to 


bring about a revision in the proposed 
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“WAR FOOD” IN TRANSIT 
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Box car fumigation with Dow Methyl Bromide— 
that’s the real answer to complete protection for 
vital wartime food shipments. Here is the most 
effective, practical and convenient method of 


fumigating loaded railroad cars. 


Methyl Bromide is applied easily and quickly 
through a closed system from outside the car— 
eliminating the need for gas masks. It is released 
under its own vapor pressure without the use of 
complex or expensive equipment. Either the con- 
venient 1 lb. can or regular Methyl Bromide 


cylinder may be used. 


Methyl Bromide possesses exceptional penetrating 


METHYL BROMIDE 


THE PENETRATING FUMIGANT 
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qualities—power to reach into the very center of 
every bag and package. It effects a complete kill 
of all insects in either the egg or active stages. 
Applications in properly sealed cars insure food 
against infestation—assuring the delivery of insect- 
free products. 


A new leaflet on “Box Car Fumigation” is now 
available. Send for it today. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York St. Lovis + Chicago + Houston «+ San Francisco 
Los Angeles + Seattle 
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standards which would permit the in- 
clusion of 3% soy flour in white bread, 
instead of .5%. At the 3% level, there 
would be a sizable and steady market 
for soy flour. 


NOT AS A SUBSTITUTE 


Manufacturers of soy flour do not 
hope to find a large market for soy 
flour as a substitute for other protein 
foods in the grocery stores of America. 
E. L. 
Flour Association, in an address given 


Rhoades, secretary of the Soy 


at the American Soybean Association's 
war conference in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
last month, said: 

“The American people will continue 
to draw their major protein foods from 
meat, wheat, milk, eggs, cheese and the 
like in the future as they have in the 
past. It is not expected that there will 
be any dietary shift away from these 
proteins to soybean protein. Soybean 
protein foods will play a different role. 


‘They will be a ‘plus’ element for better 


nutrition in the future. Some of this 
better nutrition will come as a result 
of more complete and uniform protein 
nutrition through the use of soy flour 
and similar items distributed properly 
within the various foods by the house- 
wife, and by the food manufacturer, so 
that the total protein food supply will 
be balanced and utilized rather than 
wasted. The contribution of soybean 
protein to the national diet probally 
will be qualitative rather than quanti- 
tative.” 

Soy flour manufacturers point out in 
their attacks against the Food and Drug 
Administration’s recommended standards 
that the War Food Administration gave 
the industry encouragement in the pro- 
gram to expand the manufacturing fa- 
cilities and production of soy flour. ‘The 
recommended goal for 1944 production 
of soy flour was set at 1,500,000,000 Ihs. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY NEEDED 


Special machinery and equipment is 
needed to produce soy flour and tiie 
industry, with a market for that much 
production “in sight,” rapidly expanded. 
last year there was only one “strug- 
gling brand of soy flour for general 
commercial distribution,’ Mr. Rhoades, 
secretary of the Soy Flour Association, 
said in his address at the soybean as- 
sociation convention. 

“There are now 12 such brands,” lie 
continued. “Some of them are backed 
by strong companies with careful re- 
search, careful merchandising plans, and 
adequate finances to carry through to 
success.” 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. is the most 
recent large company to enter the so} 
flour field. It recently launched a larze 
campaign for its Golden Bake Mix wit! 
20% soy flour which it tested a few 
months ago. The company’s sales ani 
promotion campaign made use of new>- 
papers, radio and outdoor advertising. 

Soy Food Mills, Chicago, is alrea:\ 
established in the field. That firm begin 
the sale of its Golden Wheat Soy Mix 
for griddle cakes and waffles in the 
Midwest. 

The Soya Corp. of America begin 
retail packaging of soy flour last June. 
Its product is called Sycora. The firm 
has a plant at Hagerstown, Md., c:- 
pable of producing 75,000 lbs of svy 
flour daily. Sycora is recommended ‘s 
an “extender” for chopped meat, a sul)- 
stitute for milk (using soy flour to 10 
parts water) and the soy flour is, of 
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‘* DIST. 4 MEMBERS LEARN ABOUT SOYBEANS * 











































































The soybean and its products was the principal subject of discussion (and 
one of the items on the menu) at the fall meeting of District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, in Minneapolis on Sept. 24. Dr. J. W. Hayward (upper cen- 
ter) in charge of nutritional research for Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., discussed 
the past, present and future of the soybean. W. E, McCraith (upper left) na- 
tional secretary of the A.O.M., and L. H. Patten, Jr., (upper right) chairman 
of District 4, are the other persons in the upper picture. In the lower picture 
some of the members are shown inspecting an exhibit of soybeans and of food 
products containing soy flour. M. A. Gray (left), Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; 
Walter Tarling, King Midas Flour Mills; and H. H. Collier, Atkinson Milling 
Co. (center) were among the more interested individuals. 





course, also recommended for use in 
baking. 

Among other newcomers in the retail 
field is the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Deca- 
tur, Ill. In August this firm began full-page 
newspaper and radio advertising for its 
flour, Stoy, in 10 test markets. The 
company hopes to obtain national dis- 
tribution of its product by the end 
of the year. 

The Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., in August ran “test” 
advertisements in Minneapolis newspa- 
pers, offering a 2-lb package of its 
product, Vivasoy, free by coupon. 

The P. D. Ridenour Co., Chicago, 
which claims to have been the first to 
have added soy flour to dehydrated 
soups, has promoted its product in vari- 
ous local markets. The product is called 
“Little Major soy flour.” 

The Glidden Co., fourth largest soy- 
bean crusher in the country, plans 
eventually to go in for retail distribu- 
tion. All food products of the com- 
pany are marketed through a subsidiary, 
Durkee Famous Foods, and will bear 
that label. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., IN INDUSTRY 


General Mills, Inc., recently organized 
its Vegetable Oil and Protein Division, 
with Whitney Eastman as head. The 


organization plans eventually to manu- 
facture soy flour, but is not yet in pro- 
duction. 

Other producers of soy products in- 
clude P. Duff & Sons; Confectioners, 
Inc., Chicago; Allied Mills, Chicago; H. 
D. Lee Mercantile Co., Kansas City; 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Decatur, 
Ill., and the Central Soya Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


OTHER SOYBEAN PRODUCTS 


In addition to soy flour, the principal 
soybean products now available to con- 
sumers through food stores at present 
or likely to be introduced in the near 
future are: 

1. The dried soybeans themselves. 
These can be (a) baked like any other 
beans, except that they take longer; (b) 
sprouted and the sprouts eaten. 

2. Soy grits, which are of about the 
same granulation as middlings and are 
used in cooked breakfast foods, meat 
dishes, etc. 

3. Soybéan oil, which has a_ nutlike 
flavor and is used as a cooking oil. 

4. Roasted and salted soy nuts, for 
eating out of hand. 


THE PRODUCTION GOAL 


The Food Distribution Administration 
recently purchased 74,000,000 Ibs of soy 
flour and soy grits for immediate deliv- 
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The STEINLITE One 
Minute Moisture 
Tester... 


is FAST 
ACCURATE 


EASY to USE 
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The Steinlite one minute moisture tester is FAST. 
Experienced operators can make a test in about one 
minute. If the operator is not experienced, a test 
can be easily made in 2 or 3 minutes . . . and 
that’s a tremendous saving compared to old mois- 
ture testing methods. 

The Steinlite is ACCURATE . . . manufactured 
by expert radio engineers and technicians, and is 
calibrated against official Government oven methods. 

The Steinlite is EASY TO USE... . almost as 
easy as a radio. All you do is weigh out a sample, 
pour it into the hopper, press a button and com- 
pare the meter reading with a conversion chart. 

The Steinlite is operated on the radio frequency 
impedance principle. 

Sold on 10 day FREE Trial; no deposit; prompt 
shipments. Write for catalog No. 143. 


“Headquarters” for Moisture Testers, and all Grain Testing Equipment 


630 Brooks Building Chicago, Ill. 














‘‘AKRON” Leather Belts 


for 


All Kinds 


Milling 
Machinery 





Known and Used 
by Millers for 57 Years 





The Akron Belting Company 
Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 
AKRON, OHIO 


BRANCHES AND SELLING AGENCIES 
Memphis, Tenn. - - - - - - 406 S. Second Street 
Greenville, 8. C. - - - - ~ - 15 Augusta Street 
Minneapolis, Minn., J. K. Howie Co. - - 20 Flour Exchange 
Chicago, Ill., Guy H. Castle - - - - 619 W. 120th Street 
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ery to Russia and other lend-lease des- 
Eleven firms supplied the 
When the goal of 1,500,000,000 
lbs annual production was established, 


tinations. 
flour. 


government officials planned to divert 
about two thirds of the total production 
for lend-lease and through the Office of 
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Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation. The 
remaining one third—500,000,000 lbs— 
would be consumed domestically, they 
planned. 

The supply of soybeans for processing 
into soy flour will be ample to meet 
that production goal, it is believed. The 


Department of Agriculture recently re- 
vised its prediction upward to a total 
production estimated at 208,700,000 bus 
for this year. The official estimated 
production last year was set at 209,- 
559,000 bus. 


MACARONI A GOOD CARRIER 





@ Increased Bolting 
Capacity 


@ Last Longer 
@ No Joint Wear 


@ Made to Fit Any 
Square Sifter 


@ Immediate Delivery 


Ask for Particulars 


Some Reasons for the Wide Use of 


NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 


NOR-VELL SIEVE CO. 


Macaroni and other paste goods are 
other food products that offer an out- 
let for a considerable amount of soy 
flour. Annual production of this class 
of foodstuffs amounts to about 800,000,- 
000 Ibs in this country. 





“If 15% soy flour could be incor- 
porated in one half that total produc- 
tion, we could assure the American con- 
sumer not only 30,000,000 Ibs of addi- 
tional protein, but in all probability, the 
nutritional equivalent of 64,000,000 Ibs 
of protein due to the increased nutrition- 
al efficiency obtained from wheat pro- 
tein as supplemented by the proteins 
of the soy flour,” Donald S. Payne, 
chief of the soy products section, War 
Food Administration, told members of 
the macaroni, spaghetti and egg noodle 
industry 
meeting 


1510 W. 29th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 


at the organization’s annual 


in Chicago this 








year. Mr. 
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DIABLEND 
Malted Wheat Flour 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 


gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
DIABLEND users. 


of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


Top Quality 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. . 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour as- 
sures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. DIABLEND is 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


untreated flours for analysis. Maltose or 


Ask for a sample and quotation 


1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Payne said that, as a carrier for vege- 
table protein, macaroni has been thought 
to be especially desirable since it is be- 
lieved that it will carry more of the 
necessary proteins into the homes of 
many families with low incomes. 

Thus far, the Food and. Drug Admin- 
istration has not approved any standard 
of identity for macaroni, spaghetti or 
other paste goods. Research has shown 
that macaroni and spaghetti can carry 
up to 10% soy flour without encounter- 
ing any difficulties in its manufacture. 

Soy protein is a practically inert mi- 
terial and does not possess the cohesive 
properties of wheat protein or gluten 
It does not help in holding the dough 
together during the process of drying 
and shipping. The macaroni industry 
is advocating the use of 10% soy flour 
in its “soy macaroni” or other paste 
is quite optimistic in the 
belief that when the standard of identit; 
for macaroni and other paste goods is 
announced by the Food and Drug Ad 
ministration, provision will be made for 
that amount of soy flour in soy maci- 
roni. 


goods and 


Manufacturers of soy flour are qui‘e 
emphatic in calling attention to the 
fact that it is not yet unlawful to use 
soy flour in wheat bread in amoun‘s 
The Food and Drug 
standards for 
bread, as published in the Federal Rev- 
ister are only proposed standards, they 
point out, and have not been adopted 
as yet. 


exceeding .5%. 


Administration’s white 


The soybean industry also is in oppo- 
sition to the tax, in several states, on 
oleomargarines made from domestically 
produced fats and oils. Soybean oil, like 
cottonseed oil, can be chemically proc- 
essed and made into oleomargarine in 
addition to its use as a cooking oil. The 
board of directors of the American Soy- 
bean Association went on record at its 
war conference “as favoring the repeil 
of discriminating taxes on oleomargarine 
made from domestically produced fats 
and oils.” 














Atmospheric Factors 











(Continued from page 8a.) 

phere. The rates at which this exchange 
takes place determines whether a sul) 
stance is said to dry out through the 
process of evaporation or absorb mois 
ture through the process of absorptio: 
If moisture leaves the atmosphere faster 
than it returns to the atmosphere, mois 
ture is absorbed by whatever materi: ! 
which happens to be in contact with the 
If moisture enters the a! 
mosphere faster than it is leaving t 
enter the substance with which it is i 
contact, the moisture content of the sub 
stance is lowered while that of the at- 
mosphere is increased. 


atmosphere. 


When evaporation takes place in th 
mill, the moisture content of the air i 
increased because the removal of water 
from wheat and mill stocks is at a grea! 
er rate than the rate at which water 
returned to them. When water vaper 
is exchanged at equal rates between the 
atmosphere and mill stocks, no change 
occurs in the moisture content of the 
mill streams. This is known as tlie 
equilibrium moisture condition. 

The changes in moisture content d 
pend on the pressure or force exerte:! 
by water in the atmosphere and _ that 
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under Swiss Technical 
Supervision from 
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FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 


FLOUR 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 








Seven years of experience operat- 
ing the largest exclusive wheat 
malting plant in America enables 
us to furnish mills a malt flour of 
unvarying uniformity. 


We are familiar with your require- 
ments. Our laboratory service is 
available to you. Send samples of 
your flour for tests and recom- 
mendations. Write or wire us for 
quotations. 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











Jones-Herre_saTerR Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri |. 














Fulton Cotton Bags Are Made from Materials Produced in 
Our Own Mill from the Raw Cotton to the Finished Product. 


Write Our Nearest Branch for Full Information. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers Since 1870 


Atlanta St. Louis Dallas Minneapolis New York New Orleans Kansas City. Kans. 
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absorbed in the substance under consid- 
eration. The magnitudes of the pres- 
sures of the atmospheric moisture and 
the moisture absorbed in the material 
such as mill stocks depend upon amounts 
of water present. This force exerted 
by water vapor is called vapor pressure 
or vapor tension and is due to the ten- 
dency of water molecules to escape from 
a surface whether from bulk water or 
from absorbed water. The amount of 
absorbed water has a marked effect on 
its vapor pressure. If water is in the 
free liquid state, the vapor pressure is 
100% for the existing temperature. 
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Water which is absorbed in mill stocks 
does not exert a vapor pressure equal to 
that of free water unless the moisture 
content is far in excess of the amounts 
ordinarily contained in the stocks dur- 
ing milling. 

Briefly, three relationships may exist 
between the moisture absorbed in. the 
stocks and the moisture contained in 
the surrounding atmosphere: (1) If the 
vapor pressure of the atmospheric mois- 
ture is below that of the moisture ab- 
sorbed in the mill stocks, evaporation 
will occur; (2) If the vapor pressure 
of the atmospheric moisture is above 


that of the moisture in the stocks, ab- 
sorpotion of moisture by the stocks will 
occur; (3) If the vapor pressures of 
the atmospheric moisture and that of 
the stocks are equal, no change in the 
moisture content of the stocks or air 
will take place. 
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... use COLUMBIA BICARBONATE OF SODA 


You don’t have rustlers in your business, of 
course—but you do have competitors who are 
just as anxious as you to win favor with the 
Es. That’s why you have to protect your 

rand by maintaining the quality your customers 
have learned to expect. 

When you use Columbia Bicarbonate of Soda, 
you can be certain that it will uphold the stand- 
ards that have earned a market for your brand. 
Be sure your next contract calls for Columbia 


Bicarbonate of Soda. 
Columbia U. S. P. Bicarbonate of Soda—Pure, 


white, uniform particle size—meets or surpasses 
U.S.P. standards in every respect. In either 
powdered or granular form. 


COLUMBIA 


Columbia Flour Blend Bicarbonate of Soda—Spe- 
cially prepared for the milling industry. A blend 
of U.S.P. Sodium Bicarbonate and Tri Calcium 
Phosphate. Free-flowing, non-caking—excellent 
for self-rising flours. Supplied in a variety of 
sieve specifications. 


PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING...... PITTSBURGH (19), PA. 


CHICAGO + BOSTON * CINCINNATI + PITTSBURGH + PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK * ST. LOUIS * CLEVELAND * MINNEAPOLIS * CHARLOTTE 


CHEMICALS 


SODA ASH + CAUSTIC SODA + LIQUID CHLORINE ~ SODIUM BICARBONATE ~ SILENE EF (Hydrated Calcium Silicate) * CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


SODA BRIQUETTES * MODIFIED SODAS + CAUSTIC ASH + PHOSFLAKE 


* CALCENE (Precipitated Calcium Carbonate) - CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE 
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Conditioning. The Northwestern Miller, 
Vol. 192, No. 1 sec. 2, page 17. 

1936. Swanson, C. O. Meaning of Atmos- 
pheric Control. Bulletin, Association of 
Operative Millers, pages 703-706. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





“When the bran on the wheat has been 
scoured to the thickness of a bee’s wing 
or scoured so severely that the bran 
coatings are commencing to separate, a 
large percentage of pulverization on the 
break rolls can be expected. The pul- 
verized particles being near the size of 
the middlings, they follow the middlings 
through the reductions to the tail of the 
mill, and each grinding puts so much 
ash and ‘off color’ in the flour.”—A. W. 
SHELLY, in an A.O.M. Bulletin, 1929. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PRODUCTS CONTROL 


(Continued from page 4a.) 

and bleaching requirements, and all other 
factors essential to marketing a finished 
product possessing uniformity. 

Uniformity of flour from shipment to 
shipment is what the baker desires above 
all else, W. H. Cathcart, of the A. & 
P. Bakeries in New York, told the mein- 
bers of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists at their annual convyen- 
tion this year. A lack of uniformity, 
Mr. Cathcart pointed, is what forces 
bakers to change their formulas and pro- 
duction methods. 





COMMERCIAL “LABS” FOR MILLS 


Many smaller mills, whose volume of 
manufacture does not warrant the added 
expense of maintaining their own labora- 
tories and staffs, depend upon commer- 
cial laboratories for their products con- 
trol. These laboratories have in must 
instances the same type of equipment 
and perform many of the same analyt- 
ical tests that are performed in the 
“company-owned” laboratories of the 
larger milling organizations. There are 
a number of such commercial labora- 
tories serving the milling industry to- 
day, each serving several smaller mills. 

Laboratories are maintained by the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. at Buffalo, N. 
Y., Springfield, Mo., Atchison, Kansas, 
Enid, Okla. Astoria, Oregon, Ogden, 
Utah, Sacramento and Los Angeles, Cal., 
in addition to the main laboratories in 
Minneaoplis. R. C. Benson is in charge 
of the products control laboratory in 
Minneapolis, and Dr. C. G. Harrell is in 
charge of the research laboratory. 

Research and products control are com- 
bined in one large laboratory by the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Dr. Betty Sullivan is in charge of both 
branches, and supervises the work of the 
company’s branch laboratories located 
in its plants at Buffalo, N. Y., Dallas, 
Texas, and Alton, Ill. The laboratory in 
the Minneapolis plant recently was re- 
arranged and enlarged. 

General Mills, Inc., has the same p!an 
followed by the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. in maintaining two laboratories— 
products control and _ research—se})a- 
rately, but closely co-ordinated in their 
work. G. Cullen Thomas is vice presi- 
dent in charge of products control for 
the corporation. Dr. F. A. Collatz is 
in charge of the products control |:b- 
oratory located in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Minneapolis, while Dr. 
John S. Andrews is in charge of the 
research laboratory at 2010 East Hen- 
nepin Avenue. Dr. C. G. Ferrari is @s- 
sistant director for chemical research in 
the research department. 

King Midas Flour Mills Co. maintains 

(Continued on page 21a.) 
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Streamlining the Cleaning Department 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Some Time- and Labor-saving Suggestions for Mills Using Southwestern Wheats 


HE need for speed in the clean- 
ing department of a flour mill is 
too often overlooked. A few new 
machines in this department can do 


much toward speeding up production 
and cutting labor and power costs. A 
completely modern cleaning room is 
shown in the accompanying flow sheet. 
The machines used in this flow do a 
better job, require less power and less 
floor space than the old type machines 
in use in many mills today. 

Check the horsepower needed to op- 
erate these new machines against the 
power required to run the machines now 
in use in the cleaning room in your 
plant. The saving of power, though a 
large item, is by no means the only cut 
in production costs. The cleaning room 
shown in the sketch is designed to sup- 
ply wheat for a 1,000-bbl mill, needs 
only one holding bin of 400 bus ca- 
pacity, doing away with not only the 
large bins but also the conveyors needed 
to fill and empty them. 

The first machine in the flow to re- 
ceive attention is the separator which 
does the refined scalping, plus a light 
It removes the material car- 
the “rough” scalping 
Its fine aspiration 


aspiration. 
ried over from 
done in the elevator. 
removes chaff, seeds, hulls and other fine 
screenings. Its operation needs very lit- 
tle power and it requires only a small 
amount of floor space. The exhaust fan 
blows to cyclones which recover the 
light screenings. All corn and other 
material is caught in a settling cham- 
ber or bag as scalped off. The remain- 
ing screenings are sent to the screenings 
bin. Under this bin there is a percent- 
age feeder and above it a 14-bu scale to 
weigh all screenings from all other 
cleaning machines and cyclones. 

The wheat is carried from the re- 
fined scalper to the supply bin. 

The next machine in the line is the 
mill separator. The new type rotary 
separator requires 114 sq yds of floor 
space, very little power and provides for 
five separations. Large objects, such as 
corn and straw, are removed by a ver- 
tical screen. Light screenings, such as 
shriveled wheat and small seeds, are 
removed from the wheat into a settling 
chamber by aspiration. Very small seeds 
and sand are taken out through a hori- 
zontal seed screen, and suction fans 
carry dust and chaff to the cyclones. 
A fifth separation handles the finished 
grain. 

The wheat leaves the mill separator 
to enter a pocket or indent type sep- 
arator. The main purpose of this ma- 
chine is to remove oats from the wheat. 
Oats remaining in the mill mix will 
affect the color and increase the ash con- 
tent of the flour. The pocket separator 
will also remove barley, straw joints 
and similar objects. 

The wheat is now ready for the pres- 
Sure scourers. The problem of broken 
wheat has been solved by the new scour- 
ers and the result is a decrease in the 
amount of screenings. The pressure 
scourer removes dirt, beeswing, beards 
and other foreign matter by rubbing in- 
Stead of tossing, and this eliminates 


By C. A. Bethke 


breakage and at the same time leaves 
the bran unharmed. The aspiration on 
this scourer is very good. 

The wheat conditioner has many ad- 
vantages, of which the first and prob- 
ably the most important is the saving 
of time. No longer are an extra day 
and extra men needed to temper the hard 


wheat before it can be mixed with the 
soft. It takes only two hours to do the 
job, and do it better, as compared with 
24 hours required with the use of tem- 
pering bins. Over and above the 24 
hours used by the long tempering meth- 
od, more time and work were needed in 
the elevator. This saving of horsepower, 
manpower and machines is very great. 
In an emergency a change from one 
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grade of flour to another can be made 
in a very short time, and sometimes rush 
orders cannot wait 24 hours. Even ex- 
perts make mistakes and an error in the 
amount of water used on the wheat can 
be corrected in from two to three hours. 
When using the 24-hour system, if the 
wheat is too wet, dry wheat can always 
be run with it to avoid chokes in the 
mill, but that is a bad practice to follow 
since it affects the quality of the flour. 
If the wheat is too dry when tempered 
by the long system, water can be added 
the second temper, but since that is so 
close to the mill, the water does not 
have time to penetrate the wheat berry 
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FLOUR AND BREAD 
ENRICHMENT 
WITH PURE VITAMINS 





S a result of the investigations 

of the research chemist, the 

pure vitamins themselves are avail- 

able as an economical means of flour 
and bread enrichment. 


In addition to economy, however, 
these pure substances possess numer- 
ous other advantages: — 


They are non-hygroscopic and free- 
flowing and consequently easy to 
incorporate. 


Conforming to U.S. Pharmacopoeia 
standards, these pure vitamins are 
of unvarying composition. 


They contain no extraneous sub- 
stances which might vary in amount 
with consequent unforeseen effects 





MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS e 


AS. 


81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK e 





PFIZER & CO., 


on the final product. 


Using these pure products there is 
no question as to the amount intro- 
duced, since it is not subject to the 
unavoidable experimental errors re- 
sulting from the assay required for 
other sources. In consequence the 
danger of under — or over — enrich- 
ment is avoided. 


For flour and bread enrichment 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. offer Thiamine 
Hydrochloride U.S.P. (Vitamin B:) 
and Riboflavin (Vitamin Bz, formerly 
termed Vitamin G). Our products 
are milled to fine powders of uniform 
size, which facilitates thorough mix- 
ing, and are not removed by subse- 
quent sifting operations. 





ESTABLISHED 1849 


INC. 


444 W. GRAND AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Flour Exchange The J a K. HOWIE CO. Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
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and therefore it is not too effective. 
With the use of the new wheat condi- 
tioner, it is very simple to control the 
water content, lower the ash content and 
obtain a uniform moisture in flour and 
feed and also standard color in the flour. 

From the conditioner the wheat goes 
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Buy War Bonds 





Appraisal Service Company 


INCORPORATED 


Minneapolis 


Minnesota 


APPRAISERS TO THE MILLING AND GRAIN TRADE 
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to the second scourer. The aspirator 
receives the wheat from the scourer. 
Like all the other machines discussed, 
the aspirator requires but little floor 
space and its power requirements are 
extremely small. It will remove any 
beeswing or other material that may 
have slipped through the other machines. 

All of the machines included in the 
cleaning department mentioned are mace 
of metal and do not afford very good 
harboring places for insects. A metal 
bin, 40-bu capacity, is used for a storage 
bin for all screenings removed during 
the cleaning and tempering process, until 
such time as the screenings are sent to 
the feed grinder. A small sifter between 
this bin and the screenings grinder 1 
moves the fine stock through an 18-wire 
rotary sifter. The throughs go direct! 
to the feed. 

A ¥-bu scale weighs all screening 
before sifting and grinding, maintainin- 
an accurate record of the amount «©! 
screenings obtained for any period « 
time or from any car of wheat. 

The use of cyclones in the winter tim 
is frowned upon by some millers sin 
they feel the heat they wish to keep i 
the mill will be pushed outside by th 
cyclone. By inserting a valve into tl: 
cyclone outlet to the roof, the warm ai 
picked up through the aspiration on th 
cleaning machines can be turned into 
tubular dust collector. In the summe 
when the heat is not needed, the val\ 
can be opened, allowing the cyclone t 
exhaust outside. 

When a screenings grinder is used, i 
should be large enough to grind tl 
stream of screenings, plus any amoun 
of bran that is to be ground into shorts 
A grinder of too small a capacity wi! 
choke up, blow fuses and may caus 
burned out motors and fires. 
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This photograph shows a corner of the protein analysis laboratory in the 


Pillsbury products control laboratory in Minneapolis. 


The man in the picture 


is Edwin Johnson operating a highly sensitive balance used in determining the 


amount of ash in flour. 





PRODUCTS CONTROL 


(Continued from page 18a.) 
complete milling and baking labora- 
tory at its office in Minneapolis. Fred 
J.umsden, chief chemist, is in charge of 
products control for the company. 

The research and ‘central products 
control laboratory of the International 
Milling Co. is maintained at the com- 
pany’s Minneapolis office, with Leslie 
Rt. Olsen in charge. The company has 
hranch or plant laboratories at its mills 
in Buffalo, N. Y., Davenport, 
Greenville, Texas, New Prague, Minn., 
Detroit, 
The company operates as the Robin 
Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., in Canada, and 
maintains laboratories in its mills at 


Iowa, 


Mich., and Sioux City, Iowa. 


Moosejaw, and Saskatoon, Sask., Cal- 
vary, Alta., and Humberstone, Ont. 

Milling Co. has 
its central laboratory and experimental 
mill in Minneapolis. W. L. Rainey is 


Commander-Larabee 


chief chemist in charge of products con- 


The 


DEPENDABLE 


e 


GRAIN FUMIGANT 


Se WEEVIL- CIDE COMPANY 
lO HICKORY ST. SAS CITY, MO. 


eee cS Gg 





trol. Complete laboratories also are 
maintained by the company at its mills 
in Buffalo, N. Y., and Kansas City, Mo. 
Analytical laboratories are maintained 
in the mills at Clinton, Mo., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, and St. Joseph, Mo. The Kan- 
sas City laboratory, in charge of J. 
W. Whitacre, also serves as a control 
laboratory for the analytical labora- 
tories in the company’s mills in the 
Southwest, mentioned above. 

There are also two commercial cereal 
located — in 
These are the Howard Wheat and Flour 


laboratories Minneapolis. 
Testing Laboratory and the Wilhoit 
Commercial Laboratory. 

In Kansas City the milling companies 
have practically the same set-up as em- 
ployed by the mills in other large cen- 
ters. The §tandard Milling Co. opera- 
tions are all controlled out of the Chi- 
Rodney Milling Co. 
has its main laboratory in Kansas City. 


cago office. The 


LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Corby Bidg. St. Joseph, Mo. 








ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








© GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY °¢ 


HAAKY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


509 Vandalia St. ST. PAUL, MINN. 











That’s What You Hope For 
When You Fumigate . . . and 


Rarwacicle 











TO CLIP TROUBLE AT THE OUTSET, 
BEGIN WITH YOUR INFESTED GRAIN 


LARVACIDE, in one of two forms now available, offers the most economical 


treatment we know of. 


won't disappoint you 


. 


FOR SHALLOW BINS, WHERE GRAIN CANNOT 





F mix 
LOWER 


CosT: 
ONLY $1.50-1.70 PER THOUSAND BUSHELS IN CLOSED CONCRETE BINS. 


LOW COST: 


TURNED ° 


EXPECTING WINTER GUESTS? 


Rodents, looking for warm quarters? ‘= 
LARVACIDE, in light dosage, as little as a pint 
or so for each 1,000 square feet of floor area, 
will give them a welcome they won't survive. 
Following a recent mill fumigation in Chicago 
course), more than 


(a LARVACIDE job, of 
1,100 rats were swept up. 


them out of retreats, to die on the open floor, — 


without carcass nuisance. 


For folders on EFFECTIVE, ECONOMICAL PEST CONTROL, address 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY 


Established 1816 
117 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 6 
BOSTON « CHICAGO « CINCINNATI «. CLEVELAND . OMAHA « PHILADELPHIA 


handy 1 Ib. Dispenser Bottles, each in sealed can, 
Stocked in major cities and available quickly. 


— 


LARVACIDE drives 


None of this: 


LARVACIDE, tear gas, comes in liquid form, in cylinders 25-180 Ibs., and 








TURNED use 


CORN in good condition only 
$2.60-2.75 per thousand bushels. 
} anal a little higher. 
- « »« WHERE 
. use STRAIGHT ~~ 
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GRAIN CAN BE 











6 or 12 to wooden case. 















CENTRAL BAG & BurraP Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 
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The Exacting, 


Omega 


Saves 
Saves 
Gives 
Gives 


3409 E. 18 St. 


Dependable 


Vita-Miser 


you vitamin dollars— 


you man hours— 


you an exact product— 
you peace of mind— 






Ask for interesting details. 


Omega Machine Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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HIGH- HIGH- 


‘SPEED! CAPACITY! 





“SCARE” HEADLINE? 


Probably not. Increased activi- HIGH - EFFICIENCY! 


ties of war industries are taxing 
the capacities of public utility com- 


“ “ 
panies. Regardless of what hap- N i AGARA menue 


pens this year, however, there is no 


excuse for wasting power now—or G y ie O -W bi | P 
any other time. 
Improperly designed air handling S | F T t ~ 


systems are big wasters of power. 


Here’s one reason: air must be UNEQUALLED FOR 
moved against resistance, and that FLOUR AND FEED 


resistance increases approximately 
as the square of the velocity! R E D R E S S | N G 
FOR RELIEVING BOLTER SECTIONS, ELIMINATING REELS, 











Sound technicalP It is. But HANDLING TAIL STOCKS. 
practically, here’s what it means. 1 TO 4 SECTION UNITS! 
If your ducts are too small—or if 2— 8 SEPARATIONS PER SECTION. 


your fan speeds are higher than 


necessary — your. air system is i i a ri ivi O i D MFG. co. 
needlessly eating up power. Fans, 
ducts and dust collectors of the LOCKPORT, N. ¥. 


proper design and size—these are 
tant part of the Day the things that eliminate waste in 
System. air handling. 








The Dual-Cone Dust 
Collector is an impor- 








Air is a vital “raw material” for 

the grain and milling industries. 

Do the job with a minimum of 

er power by calling in an engineer 

\ 7 of The Day Company. He’ll save 
1s CVn you power, whether or not the 


amount you buy is restricted! 





IT MUST BE HANDLED WITH CARE 


DUST CAN BE CONTROLLED. ENGINEERING 
SERVICE IS A PART OF MILL MUTUAL INSUR- 


. ; ; ; 

*iPneumatic Conveying %& Bag Cleaning Units ANCE AND OUR DUST CONTROL BULLETINS 

% Flour Blending Tanks * Dual-Clone Dust Collectors AND ENGINEERING DATA ARE OFFERED 
%& Exhaust Fans WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO THE MILLING 


AND GRAIN TRADE. 


THE DAY COMPANY MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


2938 Pillsbury Avenue In Canada 400 W. MADISON STREET 
Minneapolis, Minnesota The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Fi 
SHER FLOURING Mitts Company 


SEATTLE 







W.S.A 
Vice pakLen 





June 25, 
Mr. J. D. Richards — 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


Seattle, Washington 












Dear Mr. Richards: 






June 1, 1911, 32 years a 
‘ , il, gO, our compan 
to grind flour and it was my duty to place r= dap oly os s 
with your manager, Mr. McAusland. . 








I remember the fine service at that time. 









On June 10 of this year, one of the Government 
agencies phoned that they were urgently in need of 40,000 
bags of flour, double sacked, by the 12th of June for ship- 


—————— 


ment by steamer for one of our Allies. 
This was very short notice. 
I knew that we could make the flour but was not 


i i as 
ure if "Bemis" could deliver the bags. Your answer W 
that on account of the urgency you felt sure that you could. 





armen 






You delivered the bags on time —— the same good 







service. 


Please extend our thanks and agqreniat to all 
that were responsible. It was a real war se : 










Yours very truly, 


nn 


w. S. Allen 
wSA/rr 








We're mighty proud of Mr. Allen’s letter, not only because it 
refers to a Bemis contribution to the war effort, but because 
it brings out an 85-year-old feature of Bemis service ... the 


sincere desire to give utmost cooperation. 


Today, wartime handicaps may sometimes make deliveries 
slow but we assure every Bemis customer no effort to meet 


your needs will be too great. 
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Clean with CARTER Discs! ™~ " 


anc 
Oni 
pri 
of 


COCKLE AND OATS ARE MEASURED “OUT” = |: 
ON BASIS OF LENGTH DIFFERENCES! |: 


Top Flight Flour When You 








In England, some centuries ago, a barley kernel But who or what today ever stops to consider 
was considered standard in length and was the length of a grain of barley, wheat, rye, or of 
decreed a unit of length measure by the king. any other grain for that matter? Z 


Answer—The Carter Disc Separator does, for be 
it thoroughly cleans wheat by positive length 
separation. Wheat and Oat discs reject oats, 


barley, straw joints, and longer foreign ma- me 
terial. Seed discs get. the cockle, wild buck- “ 
wheat, small vetch, pigeon grass, mustard. Fi 

asi 
For cockle removal install the Carter Disc "4 
Cockle Machine; for oat removal, the Carter th 


Disc Oat Machine. If your capacity require- 





ments are low and you want both jobs done “4 
in one machine, select the Combination Carter a 
Disc Separator. he 
® Carter Disc Cockle Machine with recockling unit. Ce 


HART-CARTER COMPANY |: 


680 Nineteenth Avenue N. E. Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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ROLLBACKS 


HREE weeks or so ago we clipped from the New 

York Times a Washington story quoting the head 
men of the OPA on the subject of their plans for 
rolling back the cost of living 2.3% by lowering retail 
prices on apples, onions, lard, 
vegetable oils and peanut butter. The rolling back 
objective, it was explained, was to be attained by 
subsidizing transportation costs or by a purchase and 
sale program at an estimated over-all outlay of 
$100,000,000. 

What we had in mind in filing the agenda of events 
yet to appear was that we could thereafter keep an 
eye on the prices of onions, peanut butter and so on 
and thus have factual evidence if these things work 
out according to plan and so Jearn if our occasional 
fault finding is captious. Or if they fail we would 
have aid and comfort for the thought that we know 
more about the business than the men with the eco- 
nomic picks and shovels. 

Perhaps, in order that our readers may be in 
somewhat closer touch with the program, we should 
here give a summation of the acts contemplated. 
Here are a few illustrative items. Cut the retail 
price of apples 17%, bringing it down to 8.75c lb, 
this price, however, subject to seasonal fluctuation 
and being perhaps .2c higher come Michaelmas. 
Onions to be set at €c as compared with the current 
price of 8c. Oranges to sell at an “annual average” 
of 9.7¢ lb, compared with a current price of 11.2c, 
with transportation costs to be subsidized to effect 
and retain this cut. 

Coming to potatoes—we still are quoting in para- 
phrase, although for readers’ convenience, omitting 
the inverted commas—we find that the price sought 
is to be 8.5¢c lb as against the current average of 4c. 
Peanut butter is scheduled for one straight to the 
chin, a slash to 26.5¢c lb from the current level of 
33.3c; and lard and its associated shortenings, 1c lb. 

Last winter, we learn from the digest, prices of 
fruits and vegetables advanced 60%, the equivalent 
of 12% on food costs as a whole and an effective 
advance of 6.2% on the over-all cost of living. Re- 
currence of this must be prevented if the desideratum 
of a cost of living level equal to that of Sept. 15, 
1942, is to be reached and held. So the program for 
fruits and vegetables, even including such luxury 
foods as Persian melons, must be rigid, primarily 
because if prices of luxury items are permitted to go 
unscotched, their growers will pay higher wages and 
thus siphon off workers from other production. 

So we come to these hard necessities, and along 
with them the problem of funds for the subsidy pay- 
ments. Here, we still quote in faithful paraphrase, 
we find that considerable sums are available through 
the Commodity Credit Corp., the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. and from a hangover of money set 
aside for the rollback of coffee prices, which never 
came about because,:after a long period of rationing, 
it was found that the trouble was too much rather 
than too little coffee. However, according to the 
practical minded Mr. Chester A. Bowles, general 
manager of the Office of Price Administration and in 
charge of effectuating all of these plans, there is 
enough money available, $100,000,000 or such a mat- 
ter, to handle the orange, apple, potato, etc., roll- 
backs. When it comes to other what we may call 
heavy groceries, he says we will have to look to the 
Congress for new appropriations. 

And here is where we have to pause to get an 
over-all view of the situation by noting that, from the 
September, 1942, base, living costs had advanced 6.2% 
up to May, since which time the OPA had “whittled 
it back” to 4.7%. In June, for instance, the rollback 
was .2%, and in July .8%, a gain if we ever saw one. 
It is obvious that if now we can employ $100,000,000 
to subsidize rolling oranges, potatoes and so on, as 
listed in the foregoing documentation, and thereby 
effect a further reduction of 2.3%, we will have struck 
a blow of not inconsiderable weight to the whole 
danger of inflation and forestalled further threats of 


oranges, potatoes, 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


coal miner and kindred strikes and of votes against 
the established order. But it has to be accepted as 
fundamental that these rollings must be progressively 
accomplished by application of subsidies. That is all 
there is about that. 

We find, however, that certain elements of the 
situation, in the matter of wheat prices, flour ceilings 
and bread costs, for instance, differ essentially from 
the position in re oranges, onions and so on. This 
bread subsidy, when it is brought about, will not be 
a part of the general rollback program, but more in 
the nature of protecting the status quo, or, as it has 
come to be known, the hold-the-line order. Further- 
more, the wheat-flour-bread subsidy is not to be ap- 
plied voluntarily in response to averages in decimals, 
but only when compelled by conditions—in this case 
including the will and ire of Congress. 

Not from the Times dispatch but from another 
equally trustworthy source we learn that congres- 
sional objection will not be invited by announcing 
subsidies disturbing to the wheat price parity position 
voluntarily. Instead, we quote, “the OPA will sit 
back and let the current squeeze on millers in some 
sectors become nation-wide and acute as grain prices 
rise. With a really serious squeeze at hand, this 
school believes, millers will then be forced to come 
to the OPA and plead for any relief, even a subsidy; 
and then the OPA can accept their pleas without 
having initiated subsidy ideas on its own.” We here 
end the quote with sincere regrets, because more news 
about how this will help to impede inflation and win 
the war would be welcome. 

The other day, by way of getting the retailer’s 
point of view, we were discussing some of these price 
control matters with the head man at our drug store. 
He said that he was concerned only with his per- 
mitted mark-up and when people complained about 
having to pay $2.56 for a short pint of Bacardi, he, 
being in the clear, could honestly maintain he could 
do nothing about it; he just had his 25%. His much 
greater trouble, he said, was that when by good luck 
he got in a dozen or so pints of Bourbon for his 
regular customers, the news would get around the 
neighborhood in five minutes and he would have a run 
like a fire sale. In particular, the fellow up at the 
corner who ran Sadie’s Quick Fire Eatery and Cock- 
tail Bar must have psychic information, because his 
employees would slip down, disguised with everything 
but whiskers and frock coats to make themselves look 
like customers, and claim they had to have a pint 
right away for a sick wife or something. He’d only 
spotted the dishwasher’s disguise that very morning. 
“Things like that,” he told us, “make us more trouble 
than the OPA itself.” 

Just as we were about to go our way, our eye 
was caught by a basket of combs invitingly displayed 
on our druggist friend’s counter and, being reminded 
that our comb had a couple of bicuspids missing, 
we asked him if the two-bit combs were any good. 
Pointing to his own polished pate he said, “Well, 
you know, combs are something I just simply would 
not know about.” 

Which, in view of our recent researches into the 
matters here discussed, caused us to leave wondering 
how this lad was left to run a drug store when, 
considering the manpower shortage along the endless 
corridors of Washington, he should be down there 
doing his economic bit as chief of the comb division. 





“RIBO TINT” THREAT FADES 


ECENTLY we commented on the possibility that 

‘ the slightly creamier color given to flour by the 
required new enrichment formula, with added_ribo- 
flavin, might be too perceptible to the housewife and 
thus create a trade difficulty. Our remarks fairly 
reflected the views of a considerable number of mill- 
ers and their laboratory staffs who, by experience, 
know how even a trifling difference in some appear- 
ance or characteristic in a housewife’s favorite flour 
may occasion complaints to the dealer. 

Since we discussed these possibilities, many millers 
and scientific authorities have made careful compara- 
tive tests of the color effects of old and new formula 
enrichment, with the general result of causing the 
threat of trade troubles following the change to dis- 
appear. It is true that there is a discernible color 
difference both in the flour itself and in its home- 
baked products, but it is said to be insufficient to be 
readily apparent save to the critical eye and by direct 
comparisons. A few weeks’ experience will, how- 
ever, be required clearly to prove this. 

Incidental to the discussion, one miller reported a 
suggestion originating with the chief of his labora- 
tory. It was that, in case added riboflavin actually 
should result in a much creamier flour, it might in 
time revive the former liking for that shade instead 
of the present definite preference for the bleached 
white product. Stranger things have, of course, hap- 


pened. Yet the liking for maximum whiteness in 
bread, biscuits, cake and all of the baked products 
of the oven appears to be so firmly established that 
it is not likely to be changed by some casual cir- 


cumstance. 
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LEAVE THE RAILROADS ALONE 


UMORS are current here and there of a pros- 

pect that some agency of government may be 
about to take over direction of operation of the rail- 
roads. There also is probably idle talk in Congress 
about that body taking a more direct hand in the 
fixing of railroad rates because of current sectional 
disaffection, apparently chiefly in the South. 

While we ourself doubt if either of these threats 
to the present fair and orderly exercise of essential 
government authority of rail carriers has much back 
of it, other extensions of government interference in 
the past several years are sufficient warning of the 
danger in even the most casual consideration of the 
“government taking over the railroads.” Surely the 
contrast between the enormous task now being so 
capably accomplished by the nation’s transportation 
system and its incredibly stupid direction by the 
McAdoo administration a quarter century ago should 
be sufficient warning of the danger of authority stick- 
ing its bungling thumbs into the present railroad 
management. 

Apart from its refusal to grant sufficient priorities 
for sorely needed motive power and rolling stock, 
which may have been in part justified by military 
material requirements, the administration’s handling 
of transportation probably has been its greatest suc- 
The obvi- 
ous reason for this is that the men who know how to 


cess in the two years since Pearl Harbor. 


run the railroads have been left to run them and the 
exercise of government controls has been left in the 
capable and experienced 
Commerce Commission. 

We ourself do not credit these rumors of impend- 
ing change. Yet, things being as they are, it is as well 
for the country to be on watch and guard against 
what might become a very grave danger to the entire 
war and after-war program. 


hands of the Interstate 
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Canada Faces Problem of How 
to Pay Increased Bread Costs 


Toronto, Ont.— Official opinion in Ot- 
tawa is being quoted as authority for 
the view that existing prices for bread 
throughout Canada are to remain at their 
present level throughout the war period. 
The price level of today, 10c per loaf 
of 24 oz, is that which prevailed when 
the war began. It is fixed by ceiling 
regulations and is an essential feature of 
the price control system, which in turn 
is the keystone in the policy for regula- 
tion of wages and prices and preven- 
tion of inflation. Everyone understands 


this and approves the purpose which 


Ottawa has in mind, Millers and bakers 
have made already many and _ substan- 
tial sacrifices in support of the govern- 
ment’s flour and bread price policies. 
Without their co-operation the program 
laid down could not have been carried 
out, 

Now, a new factor has come into the 
Canadian picture. The government has 
taken over all the wheat in Canada and 
basis of 


has raised wheat prices to a 


$1.25 bu, Fort William. The former fig- 


WHEAT PROTEIN AVERAGE 
IN WESTERN CANADA CROP 


Man.—The 
content of 2,961 wheat samples of the 
1943 crop is 


WINNIPEG, mean protein 
13.7%, which is close to 
13.8%. 
statement appears in an interim report 
prepared by the Board of Grain Com- 


the 15-year average of This 


missioners’ Laboratory. The number of 
samples tested and the average protein 
levels for each province are as follows: 
Manitoba, 512, 13.1%; Saskatchewan, 
1,528, 14%; and Alberta, 921, 13.5%. 
With the exception of Manitoba, where 
abundant rainfall lowered the protein 
content, the figures are higher than the 
corresponding levels for last year, which 
were: Manitoba, 13%; Saskatchewan, 
12.9%; and Alberta, 12.4%. 

Owing to the lateness of the harvest 
reliable data on the grades are not yet 
available. 

High protein areas occur in south- 
western and central Saskatchewan and 
in south central Alberta. 
areas cover southern 


Low protein 
Manitoba, north- 
ern Saskatchewan and the western and 
northern boundaries of Alberta. Com- 
pared with the 1942 crop, which was 
low in protein, there are larger areas 
of average protein level and more areas 
of high protein level. 
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MORE BOATS FOR FEED GRAIN 

Winnirec, Man.—Agricultural Minis- 
ter Gardiner has announced that more 
lake boats, transferred from the move- 
ment of ore toward the end of the cur- 
rent shipping season, will soon be avail- 
able to carry additional quantities of 
western feed grains to eastern Canada. 


Fort William. This 
means higher costs for flour and bread 


ure was 90c bu, 


used in Canadian home markets and 


faces the authorities involved with a 
problem as to how the increase of 35c 
The mill- 


ing and baking industries have gone as 


bu in wheat is to be absorbed. 


far as they can in the way of saving 
money for the country by paring down 
their own costs and profits. Flour mill- 
ers have been losing money lately on all 
the flour they sell to domestic consum- 
ers. 

Obviously, what remains now to be 
done if price control for flour is to be 
simplified and put upon a sound business 
basis is that the government itself open- 
ly and without camouflage pay directly 
and charge to the war its burden of costs 
in this particular field of wartime price 
control. Indirect action by means of 
subsidies to the trades involved only 
muddy the waters and create confusion. 
Rough calculation suggests that the total 
bill of Canadian consumers at the new 
level of prices for wheat will be about 
$20,000,000 higher than before. 


CANADA’S AUGUST OUTPUT 
OF FLOUR SLIGHTLY DOWN 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of flour 
by Canadian mills in August totalled 
1,888,030 bbls, compared with 1,945,123 
in July and 1,820,199 in August, 1942. 
The percentage of operation for August 
was 82.4 as against 79.4 in the same 
month last year. 

The effect of the short crop of Ontario 
winter wheat is shown in winter wheat 
flour production in August which is in- 
cluded in foregoing figures. The output 
of winters amounted to 68,656 bbls as 
against 104,486 in the 
month of 1942. 

The quantity of millfeed produced in 


corresponding 


August was 63,862 tons, compared with 
61,255 in the same month last year. This 
was comprised of 25,911 tons of bran as 
against 23,846 in August, 1942, shorts 
25,409 tons compared with 24,876 and 
middlings 12,542 tons as against 12,533. 
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DEATH OF CHARLES BROOKE WATTS 

Toronto, Ont.—Charles Brooke Watts, 
who was for many years secretary of 
the Dominion Millers Association, died 
on Oct. 7 at Lincolnton, N, C., aged 83 
years. A visit to his son Douglas who 
in Lincolnton had taken him to 
that place. The funeral was held in 
Toronto on Oct. 9. 

Mr. Watts was a native of Brantford, 
Ont. He came to Toronto in early life. 
His work in the service of the Dominion 
Millers Association covered a period of 
40 years, during which he was indefatig- 
able in promoting the interest of winter 
wheat flour milling in this province. 
The association was composed of soft 


lives 


winter wheat millers almost entirely. 
During the war of 1914-18 Mr. Watts 
represented these mills on the wartime 
wheat board and the Canadian flour 
board. 
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SOFT WINTER STATUS DESCRIBED 
Toronto, Ont.—At a recent meeting 

of the Production Men’s Club of Greater 
Toronto representatives of the Ontario 
flour milling industry described the win- 
ter wheat flour situation as it exists this 
It was explained that supplies 
of soft winter wheat flour will not be 
available owing to the short wheat crop 
and bakers will have to accustom them- 
selves to the use of spring wheat flour 
in their products. Several bakers at the 
meeting gave reports of results obtained 
in the use of spring wheat flour in cake 
making. 


season. 
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CROP USE COMMITTEE FORMED 
Toronto, Ont.—A_ prairie regional 
committee on the utilization of crops 
under the National Research Council is 
to be established. This move was under 
consideration some years ago but was 
The 
new committee, composed of 14 members, 
will have as its chairman Dr. Robert 
Newton, president of the University of 
Alberta and formerly for 10 years direc- 
tor of the National Research Council’s 
division of biology and agriculture. 


postponed when war broke out. 
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OGILVIE WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Winnipeg, Man.—Representatives of 
of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., held a two-day confer- 
ence here last week. H. Norman Davis, 
assistant general manager of the com- 
pany, and C, E. Rich, superintendent 
of production and research, were in 
Mr. Davis and Mr. Rich had 
completed a tour of western 
Canada. 


western offices 


charge. 
just 
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CHANGE IN UNION AFFILIATION 
Wiynirec, Man.—In a_ referendum 
ballot conducted by the legislative coun- 
cil of Bakery Salesmen and Inside Bak- 


ery Employees, the organized bakery 


REPRIEVE FOR HOT DOGS 
* 

Toronto, Ont.—Although no ofh- 
cial announcement has been made by 
Ottawa it would appear that the re- 
cent ruling of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board prohibiting the 
manufacture of hot dog rolls and 
hamburger buns which was to take 
effect on Oct. 11 is to be cancelled. 
A new order limiting bakers to pro- 





duction of not more than 12 varieties 
of bread and four varieties of bread 
rolls is to be substituted. It is under- 
stood this new order rules that each 
of the permissible brands of rolls and 
bread, type weight, price range and 
topping shall be considered a variety. 
Certain processes such as dockinj, 
twisting, splitting 
dough may no 


cross - panning, 
or cutting of 
longer be used, except for whole 
bread and methods of wrapping are 
limited. The slicing of bread con- 
tinues to be prohibited and the order 
also provides that no bread or bak- 
ery products once delivered in good 
condition can be returned to the man- 
ufacturer. The provisions of the 
new order appear to be satisfactory to 


Canadian bakers. 





workers of Winnipeg overwhelmingly de- 
cided to end their affiliation with the 
One Big Union and apply for affilia- 
tion with the Canadian Congress of 
Labor. 
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EXCHANGE UPHOLDS CLOSING ORDER 

Winnirec, Man.—Alex. Christie, pres- 
ident of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
states that the exchange has upheld the 
action of its council in complying with 
instructions of the Dominion government 
to suspend wheat futures trading. ‘The 
order of the government was declared 
to be no reflection on the marketing sys- 
tem of the exchange. 





Feeding Bakery Flour to Pigs 
Disturbs Canadian Millers 


Toronto, Ont.—A curious and disturb- 
ing feature of the current situation in 
the flour markets of Canada is that farm- 
ers and other feeders of livestock are 
using flour for pig feed. Standard grades 
of baking flour can be so used now at low 
cost and it has not taken those who 
keep pigs very long to sense the advan- 
tage of using flour. The practice is 
growing and will continue to do so. 

Naturally, the milling industry is 
alarmed by this new development. Miill- 
ers are losing money on their sales of 
flour to domestic buyers and it is not in 
their interest that flour should be used 


for other than human consumption. Pric- 
ing policies adopted at Ottawa as war 
measures have the effect of making ‘0- 
mestic flour trade unprofitable and there 
is no present prospect that a more en- 
lightened attitude will be adopted soon. 

As a matter of sound business }r0- 
cedure the mills of this country would 
be justified in reducing production of 
flour for domestic consumption to the 
smallest possible volume, thus releasing 
more for export at prices which are not 
so unprofitable. No doubt many mills 
will adopt this policy if domestic flour 
prices remain at present level. 
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Large Profits From Self-Rising 
Flour Due to Wartime Demand 


Lonpon, Enoe.—Frequent references 
are made in Parliament, and occasion- 
ally in the daily press, to the national 
loaf and to the ingredients used in its 
manufacture. National flour is some- 
times the subject of questions in the 
House of Commons and of letters by 
correspondents to the editors of news- 
papers, but one hears little regarding 
those whose task it is to provide the 
British public with its daily bread and 
with its principal constituent—flour. It 
is true that the job of providing the 
raw materials—wheat and _ imported 
flour—is no longer left to the importers, 
merchants and millers, but for the mill- 
ing and baking thereof the milling and 
baking industries are responsible. These 
industries, let it be said, have never let 
down the country nor the armed forces 
since the war began—not even when the 
enemy air raids were at their worst, 
when several mills, in addition to nu- 
merous bakeries, were put out of action. 
The millers, importers and merchants 
submitted their businesses to state con- 
trol at the outbreak of war in good 
faith, no bargain having been struck 
or promise made as to their remunera- 
tion and both had long to wait before 
negotiations were completed and_ the 
terms settled. 

Mystery surrounds the terms under 
which the milling industry is working 
but, judging from the fact that those 
milling concerns which are public com- 
panies have mostly maintained their 
rate of dividend, it is assumed that a 
fair deal must have been concluded. 
Moreover, apart from increased war- 
time expenses, the rate of wages for mill 
employees has been increased five times 
in the past four years. 

There always has been a considerable 
trade done in London in what is known 
as “scaling” flour, which means the sale 
of flour in small packets, mainly to 
housewives. Fifty years ago this busi- 
ness was done chiefly by bakers over 
the counter and consisted of the same 
flour they used in their bread. Then, 
in course of time, self-rising flour came 
on the market and a certain increasing 
percentage of the small package sales 
consisted of this flour. Though self- 
rising flour was prepared by large num- 
bers of bakers, blending firms, wholesale 
grocers and flour millers, the leading 
place in the trade always has been oc- 
cupied by McDougalls, Ltd., with mills 
at London, Manchester and elsewhere. 

Since the beginning of the war Mc- 
Dougalls Trust, Ltd.—a public com- 
pany which holds all the shares in Mc- 
Dougalls, Ltd.—has maintained its divi- 
dend at 10% per annum, and its de- 
clared profits each year have scarcely 
altered. The annual general meeting 
of the trust was held recently and the 
chairman divulged some interesting in- 
formation when he explained that the 


business had, in fact, earned profits 
substantially in excess of £250,000 ($1,- 
250,000 at par exchange) in each year 
since the imposition of the excess profits 
tax as from April 1, 1939, and since the 
government assumed control of the mill- 
ing industry on Sept. 3, 1939. Such 
profits in excess of £250,000—which was 
the pre-war average—had been trans- 
ferred, he said, to reserve for excess 
profits tax and contingencies and, pend- 
ing final adjustment of the figures, large 
sums had been paid to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

In view of its being well known in 
flour trade circles that the “scaling” 
trade with housewives had suffered se- 
verely through the close rationing of 
cooking fats and the abolition of white 
flour, it is surprising that a milling 
business specializing in self-rising flour 
should have prospered as this company 
has done. Yet, the chairman said, the 
rationing of all the principal articles of 
food, other than flour, not unnaturally 
had led to an increase in the consump- 
tion of flour, not only in the form of 
bread but also in confections in which 
self-rising flour had always been pre- 
eminent—namely, home-made puddings, 
cakes, pastries, etc. In this and other 
ways no one in this country had gone 
short of what is required for the mainte- 
nance of health and energy. 
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BRITAIN WILL BUY MORE 
FLOUR FROM AUSTRALIA 


Ene.—It is officially con- 
firmed that the British government has 
purchased 500,000 tons of flour from the 
Australian government and that nego- 
tiations for a further 250,000 tons are 
proceeding. It is also understood that 
there have been substantial purchases 
of wheat. 





Lonpbon, 


These purchases doubtless have been 
made possible by the improved shipping 
situation through the allied victories in 
the Mediterranean. Ships sent with 
munitions of war to Australia also will be 
available for the transport of food on 
the return journey. 

It has been practically impossible dur- 
ing the four years of war for the Aus- 
tralian mills to ship any flour to the 
United Kingdom, although it is under- 
stood they have done some export trade 
to South Africa and the Middle East, 
but they have had a lean time on the 
whole. Of course, it is not definitely 
known that these large purchases are 
for shipment to the United Kingdom. 
Very possibly they are intended for 
feeding the peoples of the liberated coun- 
tries. 

Some interesting particulars are given 
in the Liverpool Corn Trade News on 
the Australian wheat situation, as fol- 
lows: 

“The quantity of wheat remaining un- 


sold on Aug. 1, 1943, was very substan- 
tial indeed. Home consumption in Aus- 
tralia has increased, but not nearly to 
the same extent as in other exporting 
countries. Australia has no need to 
burn wheat for fuel as in Argentina or 
to feed hundreds of millions of bushels 
to animals as in the United States. In 
prewar consumption of 
wheat in the Commonwealth kept closely 
to an average of 55,000,000 bus per an- 
num and it is our impression that, dur- 
ing the war years, this figure has not 
increased by more than 10,000,000 bus. 
A few hundred thousand tons of flour 
may have been exported to Pacific islands 


years, home 


and some wheat and flour has undoubt- 
edly gone to the Middle East and to 
India. 
considerable shipments to India but so 
far the food shortage in that country 
has not produced the orders or the ton- 
nage releases which had been hoped for. 
Agriculture in Australia has been hit 
more seriously than in other exporting 
countries 


There are still possibilities of 


and the Commonwealth gov- 
ernment has had no option but to ad- 
just its agricultural policy to wartime 
conditions and not to run the risk of 
many millions of being dam- 
aged by vermin as was the case in the 
first World War. For the 
seasons farmers have been 


bushels 


past two 
allowed to 
produce wheat only under license and in 
1942 sowings were actually below the 
Only 7,000,000 acres will 
be sown this year. 


licensed area. 


“There are many people in Australia 
who think that the government has gone 
too far and that the acreage has been 
allowed to fall too drastically. It may 
well be that, with the war now taking 
a favorable turn, with surpluses in com- 
peting countries undergoing drastic re- 
duction and with the possibility of a 
starving Europe shortly needing all the 
food that the exporting countries can 
ship, the present area of 7,000,000 acres 
will mark the limit of reduction. In- 
deed, some addition to the sowings may 
be seen in 1944.” 
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British Plan Bigger 
Reserves of Food, 
No Ration Increase 


Lonpon, Eno.—Recently, at a gather- 
ing in the north of England, Lord Wool- 
ton, the British minister of food, in re- 





ferring to the need of building up stocks 
of food in Great Britain, not only to 
but to 
provide a safe margin to meet emergen- 


maintain present consumption 
cies and eventualities in view of the at- 
tactics allies 
have entered expressed the deep grati- 
tude of this country for the help afford- 
ed in maintaining British food supplies 
by the United States, Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand. Also praise and 
thanks were due in large measure from 
the townsfolk to the farmers and the 
allotment holders for all they had done 


toward relieving some of the strain of 


tacking upon which the 


the food situation. He said it was a 
thrilling and beautiful sight to see the 
fields of this country so well cultivated 
and yielding such magnificent results. 
He had been asked by a number of peo- 
ple why, in view of the good food situa- 
did not 
and why he was sitting on stocks. 


increase the rations, 
There 


was a simple answer to that question: 


tion, he 


“The supply of bread in this country 
That is a thing for 
which we should be supremely thankful, 


is unrestricted. 


not only to our farmers, but to those 
very gallant men who have imported, 
and are still importing, the very large 
quantities of cereals that we need from 
over-sea in order to maintain an unre- 
stricted supply of bread for our people. 
But I should be false to my trust if, 
hecause, for the time being, our stocks 
of wheat are away from the danger point 
—at which they have been more than 
once during this war—I had led the peo- 
ple of this country to assume that all 
our troubles that we 
could relax our caution before the main 


were over, and 
battle has been fought and won. 

“While the war lasts, any island which 
is as densely populated as we are re- 
mains in danger on the food front le- 
cause, in spite of the magnificent efforts 
of the farmers and of all who are grow- 
ing vegetables for their own use, we still 
have to depend on other countries for 
a large part of our food supplies. 

“We have passed the time when the 
danger was so great that we could plan 
no further ahead than to keep body and 
We are 
now planning for attack, and that means 
that we must build up stocks of food 
over and above a safe margin for civilian 


soul together from day to day. 


consumption. We have already had two 
experiences of this, the North African 
campaign and the Sicilian campaign, 
which would not have been possible if we 
had not had _ sufficient stocks here to 
release food for those campaigns. Any 
stocks of food that I can accumulate 
must not, therefore, be used on increas- 
ing our rations here. They must” be 
labeled ‘food for attack,’ and be jealous- 
ly guarded for the great tasks that lie 
ahead, and for the time when there are 
fewer ships to bring the food for which 


we depend on other countries.” 
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LESS WHITE FLOUR NOW 
USED IN NATIONAL FLOUR 


Lonnon, Eno.—As from Sept. 6 the 
admixture of imported white Canadian 
flour in the milling grist for national 
flour was reduced from 10% to 714% 
in England and Wales. <A 





week later 
the proportion of home-grown wheat in 
When 
the supply of home-grown wheat was 


the milling grist was increased. 


low at the end of the season a larger 
proportion of Manitoba wheat was al- 
lowed but now the proportion is, in most 
of the minimum of 
40% home-grown wheat, Manitoba wheat 
40%, Canadian white flour 714%, and 
diluents, such as barley, oats and rye, 
10%. 


parts country, a 
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MILL MUSEUMS AND MUSEUM 
MILLS.—Malicious gossip has it that 
there are a good many mills in this 
country which are virtually museums. 
The industry, therefore—if this is true 

cannot be accused of making no con- 
tribution to the modern 
maintenance of its relics. 


movement for 


Did you know that there was such 
a movement? Did you, indeed, know of 
the existence of an “American Associa- 
tion of Museums,” one purpose of which 
The 
association has just issued a book on the 
subject, under the authorship of Lau- 
rence V. Coleman, the association’s direc- 
tor. It was supported by a Carnegie 
Foundation grant for field work and 
publication. 


is to promote company museums? 


Its purpose is to show the 
nature and usefulness of company mu- 
seums and to serve as a guide for those 
who institutions to 
or who wish to acquire them. 


have such manage 


Company museums are defined as 
projects of industrial corporations, com- 
mercial houses, railroads, public utilities, 
newspapers, banks, insurance companies 
They are used for 


business reference and public relations. 


and other concerns. 


They are devoted to the history, past 
and current, of their parent companies 
and to technical matters in their lines of 
endeavor. 

The appendix of the book describes 
80 company the United 
States three in Canada, none of 
them in the milling field, although three 
are closely allied (Squibb, DuPont, Mon- 
santo). 


museums in 
and 


¥ ¥ 


Company museums are wholly distinct 
from sales exhibits and advertising dis- 
plays. They are not momentary creations, 
but establishments that are expected to 
endure and grow. They spring from the 
need for historical and current records, 
says Mr. Coleman, and are of use direct- 
ly and indirectly to management as well 
as of value to the world. Most museums 
of this kind occupy rooms or other space 
in their parent companies’ office build- 
ings or plants, but a few of them have 
their own structures on company 
They preserve systematic ref- 
erence collections, and put up instruc- 
tive exhibits for employees and visitors 
to see. 


grounds. 


They are managed sometimes by 
engineering departments, sometimes by 
advertising departments, sometimes as 
separate units. 

Although company museums are not 
all of recent origin—the oldest dating 
from last century—the movement they 
represent is only now gaining headway 
and promising to spread. 

“Hundreds, even thousands, of com- 
pany museums will be needed,” says the 
book, “to piece together the vast rec- 
ord of industry and commerce. Now 


that World War II has overturned the 
business world, as well as the geographic 
world, there is infinitely more of history 
that companies are making and _ that 
companies alone can adequately record. 
Only through specialized collecting in 
many different lines can the story be 
put down fully enough to be clear for 
the of generations to come. 
War activities naturally hold museum 
work in abeyance for the present; but 
even now many companies are forming 
museum projects. 


reading 


After the war there 

veritable burst of 
museum making in the money making 
world.” 


is likely to be a 


The book is in cloth, viii plus 174 
pages, indexed, with 18 halftone illus- 
trations. Price, $2.50. 


¥ ¥ 


While the flour milling industry of 
this continent as yet is without com- 
pany museums, science and culture are 
served by an outstanding milling exhibit 
in Chicago’s Museum of Science and In- 
dustry (formerly the Rosenwald Indus- 
trial Museum), It is housed in the only 
remaining building of the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition in 1893. 

Then, too, there are the vestigia of 
ancient flour milling—the saddlestones 
and querns that clutter up many an- 
other museum; nor should we forget the 
millstones that pave many a courtyard 
and prop up a wall, and those 
others various 


many 
enshrined in 
sacred or profane. 

Dr. Russell H. Anderson, curator of 
the agriculture, textile and forestry sec- 
tion of the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry, tells me he is by no means sat- 
isfied with the progress made on his 
milling set-up, inasmuch as the material 
is not shown in a proper setting and 
must rely for its appeal upon an interest 
in separate pieces as such. 

“We had planned,” explains Dr. An- 
derson, “on building a small section of 
an early mill with a water wheel and 
wooden gearing to one or more sets 
of buhrs. This has not been possible up 
and we have such material as 
might go into such a mill displayed be- 
hind a rail, but not in operating posi- 
tion. We have an upper runner mill 
turning in a fairly satisfactory way. We 
also have a hammer mill operating and 
a static mill consisting of a stone roller 
operating against a block of 
stone. 


memorials, 


to now 


concave 


“In some cases in the same room we 
have a number of hand mill stones, mul- 
lers, mortars, etc., and a few models of 
early milling devices. The material which 
we have is good, but it is not displayed 
in a satisfactory manner, and does not 
begin to measure up to the possibilities 
of a milling exhibit. 

“We are hoping that some of the mill- 


By Carroll K. Michener 








ing companies or some of the machinery 
manufacturers might take the milling 
room in hand and do a first class job, 
building in an early mill, redecorating 
the room, putting in new lights, cases 
and other exhibit items that might tell 
the story of both early and modern mill- 
ing.” 


¥v ¥ 


It was almost by accident that the 
milling industry did not fall heir to a 
great museum at Minneapolis around 
the turn of this century. A great Brit- 
ish antiquarian and milling historian 
died in 1900, leaving an unrivalled col- 
lection, the result of a lifetime effort, 
to the Liverpool Public Museum. This 
a London grain dealer, Richard 
Bennett, who inspired and financed the 
classic four-volume work, “The History 
of Corn Milling,” which was ascribed to 
the joint authorship of himself and an 
associate, John Elton. Knowing of this 
collection, William C. Edgar, then editor 
of Tne Nortuwestern MILER, proposed 
to purchase it. His plan, and his dis- 
appointment when Mr. Elton informed 
that the collection beyond 
reach, are best indicated in this letter: 


was 


him was 


1903. 
regret to 


“Minneapolis, Nov. 2, 

I very much 
collection of millstones be- 
longing to the late Mr. Bennett has been 
turned over to the Liverpool Museum. I 
was prepared to purchase this collection, 
and use it is a nucleus for the most com- 
plete museum of milling appliances ever 
brought together in one spot. To this end 
it was my intention to secure the erection 


“Dear Sir: . 
learn that the 


in this city of a building for the purpose, 
and to install therein this collection, with 
such milling literature, photographs, draw- 


ings, &c., as might be possible to get to- 
gether, the whole making a complete mill- 
ing museum. It seemed to me that Min- 
neapolis, being the greatest milling point 
the world has ever known, would be the 
most appropriate place in which to estab- 
lish an institution of this sort. I feel that 
I could have interested with me in this 
work the leading millers of the country, if 
not of the world; and the result would 
have been an institution which, in time, 
would have been of the utmost value to the 
whole milling trade. I am much disap- 
pointed to learn that the disposition made 
of the collection has rendered my plan quite 
impossible, as I would not feel equal to 
undertaking such a collection from the be- 


ginning. Very truly yours, 
“Mr. John Elton, WM. C. EDGAR. 
“Birkdale, Southport.” 
¥ ¥ 


Some idea of the nature and extent 
of Mr. Bennett’s collection may be had 
from this contemporary account in Mill- 
ing of how it was brought together: 

“By purchase, exchange, or gift almost 
every desirable specimen that could be 
discovered in private hands was _ reso- 
lutely acquired. Friend nor acquaintance 
at home or abroad was exempt from his 
inquiries on this behalf, while profes- 
sional collectors of curios in all parts 
of the world were diligently circularized. 
From all quarters the precious stones 
and utensils of wood came. From 
farmers of Anglesey to the governor of 
isles in the Pacific; from metropolitan 
dealers to African missionaries; from 
peasants of Norway to Arabs dwelling 
on the site of Homer’s Troy; from 


dwellers in the Midlands of England to 
sojourners amid the hills of Mexico— 
literally ‘from China to Peru’—the: scat- 
tered units to form the collection were 
amassed; while was also added a stone 
certified to have been dug up by a yar- 
dener at Anne Hathaway’s cottage at 
Stratford-on-Avon that may once have 
ground flour for Shakespeare.” 


. . A few inches below the belt is 
Tide, “the news magazine of advertising 
and marketing,” in its chart [Sept. 15 
issue] showing relative calorie, protein 
and vitamin content of various foods in 
terms of money value. The chart illus- 
trates a news survey of the soybean sen- 
sations currently agitating the food front. 
The data from which the chart was pre- 
pared, says Tide, came from the Soya Corp. 
of America, which recently began market- 
ing a packaged soy flour. Soy flour is com- 
pared, though this, to a sophisticated read- 
er, is only apparent—and nowhere is it 
explained in text or graphic representa- 
tion—with unenriched white patent flour, 
which is erroneously declared to have no 
vitamin B; or B: whatsoever. But since 
the vitamin content of unenriched white 
flour is comparatively small, a far more 
grievous misrepresentation is Tide's 
studied avoidance of enriched flour’s really 
great vitamin content... Oh, yes, of 
course—we get Tide’s point: it is that 
10c worth of this miraculous source of 
various essences of ersatz is vastly more 
prolific in calories, protein, fats, mineral 
salts and vitamins B: and B, than 10c 
worth of milk, white flour, eggs, meat or 
cheese. Wowie and zowie! We are look- 
ing forward tonight to that sizzling ersatz 
soybean steak. 

Dr. R. M. Bethke of the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station told a group of 
food chemists at Pittsburgh that people 
have to be virtually “starved” into new 
diets. To this Nutrition Editor Philip H. 
Van Itallie of Food Field Reporter adds 
that nutritional scientists, when not en- 
gaged in the personal prerogative of eating 
(at which time they check their science 
with the hat-check girl), look upon food 
with a curious air of detachment. T hey see 
food as carbohydrates, protein, fat, vita- 
min and minerals. In this way, there is in- 
deed no problem in feeding wartime A mer- 
ica. But actually, as Dr. Bethke points out, 
it takes years of education to make the 
slightest change in people’s eating habits. 
Crack pottery, in fact, seems to work a lot 
faster. 


“I thought I liked black bread in Eng- 
land,” said Mrs. Winston Churchill in a 
Washington interview, “until I came here 
and ate the white. But now I'll go back 
and pretend to enjoy the black.” 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





Polar Bear Flour is courteous 





to every high quality competitor 
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“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


Coast To Coast Grain Service WHEAT “BLODGETT’S”” 
aaa SO RYE 


DURUM All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


eee —Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 
By the FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
TRUCK-LOAD 
INCORPORATED CAR-LOAD 
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Ovni wa | J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 100% 
e 3 All Pri ome - +" Any Where Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 

. eT a ee ae Se DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
(e- Spring Wheat MILLERS Durum Wheat R b D Ww : bo G - L Oo U * 


Flour Flour and Semolina 


* NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR || sue rep wing mittine co, hea Wane, Minn. 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 














SSN Minnesora Grex FLOUR... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


Enriched with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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“There is 


No Substitute 
for Quality” 


There is nothing uncertain about 


BAY STATE Flours 


milled from guaranteed hard spring 


wheat. 


They are flours that will 


produce a class of bakery goods 
not of average—but of 


EXCELLENT QUALITY 





BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


FLOURS 


are enriched 
with vitamins 


and miner- 


Buy War Bonds 


THE HENKEL 
DETROIT, 


and Stamps 


MICHIGAN 





FLOUR MILLS 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Pill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
Stcieeestanriaanniee ceemaes cae cemaeoeaaa 


























FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. c. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 














Statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, circulation, etc., required by the 
act of Congress of Aug. 21, 1912, of The 
Northwestern Miller, published weekly at 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, for Oct. 1, 1943. 
State of Minnesota, County of Hennepin 
ss. Before me, a notary public in and 
for the State and County aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared H. J. Pattridge, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Busi- 
ness Manager of The Northwestern Miller 
and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership and manage- 
ment of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 1. That the names and 
addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor and business managers are: 
Name of Publisher The Miller Publish- 
ing Co. Post office address—Minneapolis, 
Minn. Editor, R. E. Sterling, Kansas 
City, Mo., and Managing Editor, C. K. 
Michener, Minneapolis, Minn. Business 
Managers, H. J. Pattridge and Wil- 
liam CC. Nichols, Minneapolis, Minn. 
2. That the owners are The Miller Pub- 
lishing Co., principal stockholders of 
which are: A. H. Bailey, Toronto, Ont; 
R._T. Beatty, Minneapolis; Mrs. Eva F. 
Challen, Chicago, Ill; W. G. Martin, Jr., 
New York; C. K. Michener, Minneapolis; 
W. C. Nichols, Minneapolis; H. J. Pat- 
tridge, Minneapolis; Eleanor L. Pillsbury, 
Minneapolis; A. F. G. Raikes, Kansas 
City, Mo; C. F. G. Raikes, London, Eng; 
R. E. Sterling, Kansas City, Mo; Mrs. M 
A. Truesdale, Minneapolis; 8S. O. Wer- 


ner, Chicago, Ill; a Rebekah 8S. West, 
St. Louis, Mo; E. Yantis, Minneap- 
olis, Minn; RS. A. Griffin, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 3. That the known bond- 
holders, mortgagees and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 4. 
That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 5 hat the average 
number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscrib- 
ers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is—(This information 
is required from daily publications only). 

J. Pattridge, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
17th day of September, 1943. H. E. 
Anderson, Notary Public, Hennepin Coun- 
ty, Minn. (My commission expires July 
22, 1947.) (Seal.) 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miurme Co., Inman, Kan. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 





FOR QUALITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “3 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 


THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 























Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 





























Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BaRRELS DaILy 





Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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Enrichment Skimping 
Is Foolish Economy 


@ A Safety Factor of 10% Is 
Recommended in Computing 
Amount of Needed Synthetic 
Vitamins. 


Cuicaco, I1u.—It may be expensive 
economy on the part of many millers to 
attempt to hold the enrichment level of 
flour to the bare minimum as specified 
in the enrichment order which became 
effective Oct. 1, in the opinion of a 
spokesman for the Millers National Fed- 
eration. A safety factor of 10%, mean- 
ing that the sum of the natural vitamins 
and iron in flour plus the added ingredi- 
ents should exceed the required stand- 
ards by 10%, has been recommended. 

It has been found that this factor of 
safety about covers all working condi- 
tions and its use enables the miller to be 
certain that every sack of flour he manu- 
factures is at least meeting the pre- 
scribed standards. 

Following the practice of relying upon 
the natural vitamin content of flour as 
shown by an average of several analyses 
and then making up the difference with 
synthetic enrichment is likely to get mill- 
ers into difficulties, the spokesman points 
out. Any such course is unwise and 
dangerous because of the fact the flour 
varies more or less in its natural con- 
tent of vitamins and iron. The content 
varies from crop to crop, it varies widely 
between varieties and classes of wheat 
and it varies with the area of produc- 
tion. 

Another source of danger is the fact 
that the feed-in of the extremely small 
amounts of vitamins varies somewhat, 
and the miller who does not use a safety 
factor in the addition of synthetic vita- 
mins is bound to have a good proportion 
of his flour run below the established 
standards. 

In instances where the vitamin con- 
tent of the flour runs below the estab- 
lished standards, the miller may be 
faced with charges of mislabeling his 
product, brought by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

Millers who are offered enrichment 
premixes that barely bring the enrich- 
ment levels up to the required standards 
may very well find these so-called com- 
petitive products to be quite expensive. 
Those who obtain commercial premixes 
should make certain that these premixes 
are made with a sufficient safety factor. 
Millers who make their own premixes 
should take the same action. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PUERTO RICAN COMMITTEES 
MAKING RECOMMENDATIONS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.— Subcommittees 
of both the House and Senate commit- 
tees on territories and insular affairs 
have been investigating conditions in 
Puerto Rico where economic distress has 
led the United States government to 
take over and subsidize all trade in es- 
sential commodities with the island. 
Millers who have had established flour 
trade there have been opposed to the 
government method of operation. 

The Senate subcommittee has complet- 
ed its investigations but has not yet 
made its recommendations which are ex- 
pected within a fortnight. The House 
subcommittee plans to start additional 
public hearings at an early date before 
preparing its report. 
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Worry Over “‘Ribo-tint’’ Was 
Needless, Mrs. Snyder Says 


Millers interested in the Puerto Rican 
situation should present their views in 
writing to these subcommittees: Den- 
nis Chaves, chairman, Senate subcom- 
mittee on Teritories and Insular Affairs; 
C. Jasper Bell, chairman, House sub- 
committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs. 

Administrative officials are meeting 
with a trade advisory group of U. S. 
exporters and Puerto Rican importers 
in Washington, Oct. 7, to discuss the 
situation. There is no miller on the 
committee but the Millers National Fed- 
eration is continuing its efforts to have 
a member of the industry included. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WFA FORMALLY SUSPENDS 
CURBS ON WHEAT FOR 1944 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has formally suspended 
all wheat acreage allotments for the 
1944 wheat crop and ruled that there 
would be no marketing quotas for wheat 
in the year beginning July 1, 1944. 

Grover B, Hill, as acting war food 
administrator, signed the order eliminat- 
ing the allotments and marketing quotas 
for the coming year. 

The order stated that WFA had made 
the statutory investigation which showed 
that quotas and acreage limitations must 
be scrapped in order to gain the pro- 
duction of the cereal required to meet 
foreseeable domestic and foreign require- 
ments in the next year and a half. 
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N. Y¥. CHEMISTS, MILLERS TO MEET 

Burrato, N. Y.—The Niagara Section, 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists, and District 8, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, will hold a joint meet- 
ing at Hotel Lafayette, Buffalo, on Sat- 
urday, Oct. 30. 

William D. McMillan, research direc- 
tor of the Grange League Federation Co- 
operative Mills, will be the principal 
speaker. His topic will be “The Pres- 
ent and Future Grain Situation.” Wil- 
liam Farrell, Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc., will lead a discussion of the flour 
enrichment program. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN DUST BURNS 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Fire, believed to 
have been started by an electric spark, 
burned an accumulation of grain dust 
recently on the roof of the Minneapolis 
Milling Co.’s_ seven-story building at 
3501 Hiawatha Avenue. Actual dam- 
age was confined largely to wood stud- 
dings supporting sheet metal panels. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EXPORT ASSOCIATION MEETING 
Cuicaco, Iru.—The first annual meet- 
ing of the Flour Millers Export Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, on Oct. 22, with 
a meeting of directors the preceding day. 
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Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ended Oct. 9, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 

Minneapolis. 1,403 1,485 36 213 3,632 2.631 

Duluth...... 1,092 553 509 569 2,548 2,269 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Oct. 9, in tons, with comparisons: 
--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1943 1942 1943 1942 


Minneapolis ... <_s Trae 8,825 
Kansas City .. 875 1,675 4,250 4,000 
Philadelphia .. 360 560 a eae 
Milwaukee .... 60 ee 5,160 2,260 


Cuicaco, I1n1.—The difference in color 
of baked products made with all-purpose 
flour enriched at the old and new levels 
is so slight as to be practically insig- 
nificant, Mrs. Clara Snyder of the Wheat 
Flour Institute reports, after conduct- 
ing a series of baking tests with flours 
enriched at both levels. Some millers 
were apprehensive regarding “ribo-tint” 
imparted to the baked products made 
with flour containing the new level of 
riboflavin. 

The products baked in the test in- 
cluded baking powder biscuits, muffins, 
pastry, two-egg cake, yeast-leavened 
dinner rolls and sweet rolls. All prod- 
ucts were baked in pairs. One of each 
pair was made with flour enriched at the 
original standard (Flour A) and the 
other with the same kind of flour en- 
riched at the revised level (Flour B). 
Each pair of products was prepared and 
baked at least twice. 
and rolls were prepared in large quan- 
tity (to serve 50) as well as in house- 
Finished products were 
compared as to the usual characteris- 
tics, with special attention 
color and grain of crumb. 


Biscuits, muffins 


hold recipes. 
given to 


Mrs. Snyder, in commenting upon the 
results of the tests, declared that she 
doubted whether the great majority of 
consumers will notice any difference in 
color or grain of crumb in baked prod- 
ucts made with flour enriched at the new 
level. 

Here are Mrs. Snyder’s detailed ob- 
servations: 

“1, When the flours were compared 
in a bowl in north light, there was a 





* OFFERS WAR ATLAS * 


A global atlas, showing the different 
war theaters is being offered to grocers 
by the Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., 
according to J. J. LeClare, vice president 
in charge of sales. Each case of Diamond 
Crystal shaker salt contains a special of- 


fer coupon. Any retailer may obtain his 
copy of the 58-page atlas for three of 
the coupons. The atlas is also being of- 
fered to consumers in return for the 
spout seals from two packages of the 
salt plus 25c. 
being advertised in 


The consumer offer is 
newspapers and 
women’s magazines and in radio commer- 
cials. 
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slight but perceptible difference. Flour 
B was slightly less white than Flour A. 
Flour B seemed slightly grayish. When 
the flours were moistened with water, 
the difference in color was slightly more 
noticeable than when the flours were 
dry. When the flour pastes were dried, 
the color difference was still more per- 
ceptible. The difference is, however, so 
slight that I doubt whether any con- 
siderable number of homemakers will 
notice it,—especially when the flours are 
not minutely examined side by side. 

“2. The color difference in the flours 
showed up most in baking powder bis- 
cuits and in yeast-leavened loaves. The 
biscuits made with Flour B were less 
white than those made with Flour A. 
The difference was small and would not, 
I believe, be noticed except by people 
who are accustomed to biscuits that are 
very white. Biscuits made with butter- 
milk were, as usual, whiter than those 
made with sweet milk, both with Flour 
A and Flour B. When biscuits were 
minutely examined, one could see occa- 
sional pale yellow specks. They were, 
however, so pale that they would never 
be noticed by anyone breaking the bis- 
cuit for eating. These spots were not 
noticed in any other product. 

“3. This same slight difference in 
color showed in muffins, though here it 
was noticeable with even greater diffi- 
culty, since the egg yolk color tended 
to mask any flour color. 

“4. In pastries and in rolls contain- 
ing egg we could detect no difference 
in color. If there was a difference, it- 
could as easily have been due to differ- 
ence in color of eggs as to color of flour. 

“5. There seemed to be no difference 
in volume, crust appearance, grain, tex- 
ture, flavor and general palatability that 
we could detect.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Oct. 8, 1943, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Semi-public ter- 






































ee 50,331 1,353 8,821 10,058 
Private terminals $s se 68 6 
BOUE cvescces 50,331 1,353 8,889 10,064 

Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 17,258 oe 110 57 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

iene e ees 13,768 1,353 9,049 10,222 
CROPOMIM sccccce 1,877 oe es os 
VERRIER cocccccce 1,027 
Prince Rupert .. 1,210 

SEE cvewe ewe 85,468 1,353 9,049 10,222 
SOF BS. ccvvces 167,120 123 1,260 4,857 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 5,151 96 563 970 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

CP GE vs csns 419 ee 50 16 
WE cawcisess 5,570 96 613 986 

Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

DD secvkueve 4,791 2 1,070 821 

. eeeveceuns 375 3 678 433 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

CPM Gee sovess 377 oe 35 12 
We 3.26 0weus 5,542 5 1,782 1,266 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1-Oct. 8, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 42,659 786 19,027 15,843 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OFM GEV. secses 1,663 ons 287 169 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 


Aug. 1-Oct. 8, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 47,531 813 17,893 13,735 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. ...... 3,492 oe 209 146 
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Ens. M. CC. C. Harris 


. . . from chemistry to diesel engines ... 


Ens. M. C. C. U.S.N.R., left 
the field of cereal chemistry temporarily 


Harris, 


to become a diesel engineer with a ship 
repair unit of the Pacific fleet. Before 
his enlistment in the Navy, Ensign Har- 
ris was associated with the Kansas City 
office of Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. He 
received his master of science degree in 
cereal chemistry from Kansas State Col- 
Icge in 1941. 


His navy training was re- 


Personal & O 


HEADS WAR CHEST DIVISION 


George C. Crosby, treasurer, SS. T. 
McKnight Co., will head the grain 
and omilling group in the — special 
gifts division of the | Minneapolis 


War Chest campaign. Solicitors in this 
group include Ralph C. Bagley, Walter 
R. Barry, B, F. Benson, C. C. 
Phillip S. Duff, Paul 
Ferguson, D. EK. Fraser, W. A. Gregory, 
Grimes, W. C. Helm, G. S. 
Kennedy, Henry S. Kingman, Charles 
McCarthy, D. J. MeCaull, Walter H. 
Mills, kK. H. Mirick, Edward N. Osborne, 
KE. Hi. Russell, William J. 
R. C. Woodworth. 


Bovey, 
Dunnavan, EF. S. 


Edward J. 


Warner and 


SAFETY MEETINGS 
Harry H. 
tative for Innis, Speiden & Co., spent 
last 
attended a_ few 
National Safety 


\rendall, western represen- 
several week. 
While 
meetings at the 


days in Chicago 


there he group 
Con- 


gress. 
ASSOCIATION CALLERS 
Kermit Schafer, El Reno, manager of 


Mill & 


Langford, Kingfisher, manager of 


the Canadian Elevator Co., and 
A. R. 
the Kingfisher Mill & Elevator Co., were 
visitors recently 
the Oklahoma 
homa City. 


at the headquarters of 
Millers Association, Okla- 


NEW MEMBERS 


BR. Jd. president Tide- 
water Grain Co., Philadelphia, and P. R. 
Markley, grain, Philadelphia, have pur- 


Barnes, vice 


chased memberships in the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Lt. Thomas E. Forster 


. @ fighter pilot... 


ceived at the U, S. Naval Academy and 
at Pennsylvania State College. 

W. E. Forster, vice president of Forst- 
er Mfg. Co., Wichita, is a two-star father, 
with one son in the U. S. Army Air 
Forces and one in the U. S. Navy. Lt. 
Thomas E. Forster received his silver 
wings as a fighter pilot last May. He is 
25, married, and his wife now is with 


him at his station in Bartow, Fla. Lt. 





E. H. Mirick 


.. Chamber of Commerce president . . 


E. H. Mirick, vice president in charge 
of grain purchasing, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, has been elected fifty- 
first president of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce—the grain exchange. 
He will assume his duties Oct. 18. Mr. 
Mirick became a member of Pillsbury’s 
grain purchasing department in 1922, after 
working for several years at various jobs 
in the milling industry. He was elected 
a director of the Pillsbury Co. in 1930 
and vice president and manager of the 
grain purchasing department in 1936. 


James R,. Forster, S/2c 


. thinks Navy is best... 


Forster was an aviator before he went 
into the army air corps and has estab- 
lished an enviable record in that branch 
of the service. James R. Forster, sea- 
man second class, is now assigned to a 
ship.in the Pacific fleet. He was a stu- 


dent at St. John’s Military Academy, 


Salina, Kansas, and recently completed 
Idaho. 
ready to 


his “boot” training at Farragut, 


He is 18 years of age, and 


Mrs. Louise K. Buell 


. . . bakers’ club manager ... 


Mrs. Louise K. Buell is the new man- 
ager of the Bakers Club of Chicago, suc- 
ceeding Philip Sheridan. 


the baking industry for her several years 


Well known in 
connection with the American Bakers 
Association, Mrs. Buell first came to the 
Bakers Club as assistant to Mr. Sheridan 
and upon his resignation recently be- 

Miss Freida Bertsche, 
former secretary of William A. Quinlan 
when he was with the American Bakers 
Mrs. 


came manager. 


Association, will be Buell’s assis- 


tant. 





Lt. (j.2.) Thomas D. Blackaller, U.S.N.R 


. . Stationed in Minneapolis ... 


argue the merits of the Navy with his 
army brother. 


Lt. (j.g.) Thomas D. Blackaller, U.>. 
N.R., former Seattle salesman for the 
Bro. Bag Co., 
with the navy in Minneapolis. Lt. Black- 
aller left the Bemis Co. June 1, 1943, 
and was sent to Quonset, Rhode Island 


Bemis is now stationed 


for his indoctrination course. 





COINCIDENCES 

Charles R. Hoyt, president and treas- 
urer, Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, 
Minn., arrived in New York on a busi- 
ness trip, and it was purely coincident! 
ihat he and his representative, J. II. 
Blake, were able to take in three World 
Series games. 

Richard K. Peek, head of the Kansai 
City division of the Percy Kent Bag Co 
New York, was another New York visi- 
tor during the mound classic. 


s 


Arthur Baker, general manager, Flo 


ous 


t 


Milling Co., Bangor, Pa., found busines 
with the mill’s New Yo 
representative, David Coleman, Inc., 


= 


to transact 


the same time the Cards were report 
in the vicinity of Gotham. 


WITH ST. LOUIS TRADE 

George E. & Mars- 
Louis 1: 
week calling on the firm’s local rep: 
sentative, Eberle-Albrecht Flour 
Louis S. Myers, general manager, R: 
ney Milling Co., Kansas City, also w: 
in St. Louis last week. 


Manschot, Kern 
Milwaukee, was in St. 


chot, 


s 


GUESTS IN ATLANTA 
Among recent visitors to Atlanta, G 

were R. M. Seybold, Derst Baking ©, 
Savannah, Ga; R, L. Stone, Arnold & 
Abney Bakery, Athens, Ga., and R. C. 
Benner, Fla., credit a 
accounting manager, Southeastern di: 
sion, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


Jacksonville, 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 

J. J. Shevelove, flour broker of Nev- 
ark, N. J., spent a few days in Minne- 
apolis last week with his mill connections. 
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C L EA i “KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


— Flour — 
The right clears for your FE L O U K 


needs, at the right price— 
and when you want them. 


L. R. JEWELL & SON— “Flourists”’ IS... 
205-6 New York Life Bldg.—L. D. 74—Kansas City, Mo. 
Strictly Flour Brokerage For Over 30 Years 


| 
Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by KAN SAS FAMOUS 
m The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. FLOUR 


of LIVERPOOL 









































a a scan ew een peta ae $4,904,187 
RA COMTIAL THRONE BA Ds Banc civnsrgccscecececees 500,000 
“ Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 
1 
od CHUBB & SON 
I ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS ated Gates Meneame * * * * * * 
asi Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - - New York 
143 Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange ~ Chicago 
‘ held by all leading millers Hurt Building - - Atlanta, Ga. 
ind Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 
nies THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 
LABORATO 





w, &. LONG co. | iat reports: Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 























: THE W. E. LONG Co. LaGrange Flours... 


tal 155 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 


ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 





J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. ih _ This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 


GRAIN MERCHANTS vrratony ful milling. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


: Milling apne = — Grates PORTLAND, ORE. You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 
Y! DUL ’ NN. 


. LA GRANGE MILLS tinwsora 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


i TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
- THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


idl ABILENE, KANSAS Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. ° P 
White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 





























STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY : 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS GLOBE MILLING Co. 


x 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN WATERTOWN, WIS. 


d CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N.Y. “WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


MILLING WHE FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTI N E NTAL G RAI N co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES i IBER 
Chicago Columbus Thican, a Enid ned et 


























é St. Louis Portland anes City Minneapolis Portion. 
ee Kansas City Galvest 3 
—_ a a — Sore ee o. GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buftaio, n. y. 
nS. Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 
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Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 26c rate not accepting any new orders on the high 





MARKETS 


points to New York, Oct. 8, was $1.73%, protein types or southwestern patents for 
equivalent to 2l1c over the close of Chi- fear of getting into difficulties later and 
cago December future. Toledo wheat re- this attitude may be continued until some 


ceipts light. Out of 406 cars received in kind of change is effected, making it pos- 

September only two cars were No. 1 red sible to accept orders at a profit. 
I} { E I 4 +a and three No. 2 red. Quotations Oct. 9: spring first patent 
Chicago: Business fair. Sales not as $%3-79, spring standard patent $3.69, spring 


numerous, but they range from single cars first clear $3.55, hard winter short patent 
up to 3,000 bbls; some mills out of market $3.79, hard winter 95% patent. $3.69, hard 











U. S. FLOUR MARKET 








THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales good in the South- 
west considering the breadth of the terri- 
tory into which few if any bakery sales 
can be made. New business amounted to 
56% of capacity last week, compared with 
59% the previous week and 42% a year 
ago. 

Squeezed as they are by the wheat price- 
ceiling relationship that blacks out a great 
area for new sales, millers nonetheless prob- 
ably are more concerned at present about 
the fight they are having to get current 
contracts filled. 

Operations restricted by common labor 
shortages and by the use of much mill 
capacity for other endeavors, It would 
appear that the average miller is as much 
as two weeks behind in deliveries. 

Clears sick, although there may be a 
somewhat better undertone developing. Both 
high and low proteins selling within 10 to 
lhe of each other, and on the basis of feed 
prices, it appears, with regular buyers 
showing little interest. 

Quotations Oct. 9: established brands fam- 
ily flour $4@4.10, bakers short patent $3.40 
@3.50 and $3.35@3.40, straight grade $3.30 
@3.35, first clear $2.45@2.65, second clear 
$2.40@2.60, low grade $2.30@2.45, clears 
quoted bulk. 

Four mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 7 fair, 5 quiet, 6 slow and 7 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Decline in sales brought 
last week’s average down to 27% compared 
to 40% in previous week. Approximately 
90% of bookings to family buyers. Opera- 
tions averaged 93% compared to 90% in 
previous week. Little change in _ prices, 
which closed approximately 5c cwt higher. 
Quotations Oct. 9: hard wheat short patent 
flour $3.85@4.63, soft wheat short patent 
flour $3.85@4.63, standard patent $3.75@ 
4.43, bakers extra fancy $3.58@3.63, bakers 
short patent $3.50@3.55, bakers standard 
$3.45 @ 3.64. 

Omaha: Sales range from 30 to 100% of 
capacity. Shipping directions on former 
sales very good. Prices firm. Quotations 
Oct. 9: family fancy up to $4.20, family 
standard $3.77, bakers short, nominal, $3.31; 
bakers standard, nominal, $3.20. 

Wichita: Sales 0 to 20%, directions bet- 
ter than 100% and mills unable to deliver 
orders as fast as received; quotations un- 
changed. 

Hutchinson: Buyers show considerable, 
though lesser, interest than in preceding 
week, but ceilings pressed and mills less 
willing to cut margins to meet OPA limits. 
New business largely limited to small lots 
to jobbers. Shipping directions have mills 
swamped, 

Salina: Demand generally good; how- 
ever, ceilings are restricting business. Ship- 
ping directions very good. 

Texas: Family sales have not been as 
large and probably average around 35 to 
50% of capacity. Mills still withholding 
quotations on bakers, pending adjustment 
of price ceiling. Most mills, however, run- 
ning as near full time as labor conditions 
will permit. Prices on family flour again 
slightly higher, with some mills quoting 
on the ceiling prices. Quotations Oct. 8: 
family flour 50's, extra high patent $4.30@ 
4.60, high patent $4.05@4.35; standard bak- 
ers 100’s, 44% or less ash (nominal ceiling), 
$3.31; first clears, nominal, 100's $2.80@3 
delivered Texas common points. Demand 
for clears extremely dull. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Aside from government buy- 
ing little activity in market. Government, 
however, a big buyer, and bookings ap- 
parently limited only by milling capacity. 
Orders placed for army, navy and lease- 
lend for shipment in equal quantities Oct. 
to Jan. 1. 

Regular domestic business confined large- 
ly to small-lot stuff. Big bakers well cov- 
ered for remainder of crop year, but many 
smaller independents and_ retailers’ not 





due to strength of wheat. Shipping direc- winter first clear $3.55, soft winter short 
tions good; family flour has eased off a patent $4.16, soft winter straights $4.06. 
little, but sales and deliveries fairly good. New York: Trading practically at a stand- 
bought much beyond Dec. 31. It is esti- Quotations Oct. 9: spring top patent $3.51@ still, as nearly all mills have withdrawn 
mated that possibly 40% of bakery buying 3.59, standard patent $3.41@3.48, first clear their offerings of high glutens and stand- 
on this crop has still to be done. $3.81@3.45, second clear $2, family flour ard patents. Except for an occasional mill 
While shipping directions are spotted— $4.65@4.66, hard winter short patent $3.55 whose prices are sufficiently low to permit 
some mills having more than they can han- @3.59, 95% $3.45@3.53, first clear $2.55@ adjustments to the recent advances in 
dle, others actively seeking same—there is a 3.19, soft winter short patent $3.98@4.90, wheat, and isolated instances of mills tak- 
decided tendency on part of trade to accu- standard patent $3.78@4.08, first clear $3.32 ing care of long established customers for 
mulate stocks. Delays in deliveries evi- @3.76. immediate shipment where their needs form 
dently anticipated later on, and bakers and St. Louis: Sales somewhat lighter on ac- an emergency, no business is passing on 


distributing agents do not want to be 
caught short, so are ordering flour forward 
in advance. 

All high protein flours at ceilings, in- 
cluding clears. Latter particularly in de- 
mand, but low protein clears plentiful and 
comparatively low in price. 

Business done last week by northwestern 
mills aggregated 92% of capacity, com- 
pared with 170% a week earlier, and 22% 
a year ago. 

Quotations Oct. 12: established brands 
short patents $3.40@3.44, spring first patent 


count of ceiling prices. Bookings made these grades. However, buyers’ needs fairly 
chiefly of soft bakers. Much of the output well covered by recent purchases so the 
comprises government business. Good de- ‘emand is mainly negligible, but the pos- 
mand for high grade clears, other grades sibility of continued prices above ceilings 
draggy. Prices unchanged. Jobbers advise offers concern to the trade for the future. 
new business as slow. Most mills out of Since the ceilings on low grades are with- 
market on account of ceilings. Bakers’ in the high gluten category, these flours 
buying mainly consists of hand to mouth. are still available as far as price is con- 
Specifications increased. Quotations Oct. 9: cerned. Where mills have had ample dis- 
soft wheat bakers patent (ceiling price) tribution of short patents they are offered, 
$3.98, cake flour $4.58, straight $3.74, family but this is not true generally, and some 
soft wheat short patent $4.29, straight and brokers report none to sell, or are limited 
; , 95% $4.29, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard to a.car or two. 
ant pe so nanee — F ea rey wheat bakers patent (ceiling price) $3.44, Cake flours have a faintly better edge, as 
3 ae” aneunh aoe 92 ese +: hot a 7? family short patent $3.57@3.83, straight and some are salable at ceilings from the vari- 
$3 1003.44. clear $2.68@2.72, whole wheat 95 $3.44@3.49, first clear $2.68@3.06; 0uUs parts of the country. These are not 
-40@3.44, spring wheat bakers patent, straight and in abundance, and from the East and Mid- 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Advanc- 95% $3.44. west usually amount to a car or two. 
ing wheat prices praming all grades of flour EASTERN STATES ncdustations ‘Oct, 's: spring, igh giuten: 
ing interest on part of ayers ber coumete Buffalo: Outside of government buying ceilings, $3.73@3.77; "aeaen $3.65@ 3.75 
tively few disposed to pay market. Direc- for the armed forces and for civilian reha- southwestern high glutens, a few at ceil- 
tions good and, while production is increas- P#litation abroad, sales very light on ac- ngs, $3.83@3.86, clears $3.30@3.40, lower 
ing, there is still not enough millfeed to go  COUBt of the price squeeze. However, trade protein clears | $3.10@3.12, soft ’ winter 
ye well booked at the time the squeeze first straights $4.12@4.26. ° 

THE CENTRAL WEST began to be felt. Directions very heavy. : 

- u CE? 4 us Clear sales heavy with prices firm. Trade Boston: Business almost unheard of as 

Toledo: Sale of flour not completely discusses the squeeze to the exclusion of more mills withdraw from market. There 
stopped in spite of squeeze to which milling almost every other topic. While the trade "OW remain only a few whose ceilings leave 
industry is subjected. Soft wheat selling now is well booked and there is no imme- them in a position to quote prices, and 


at stiff premium over current Chicago wheat diate effect, it is believed that unless this ¢Venm those mills not greatly concerned ove! 
future all this crop. Millers trying to keep situation changes that the mills eventually Obtaining bookings. At the same time buy- 














their bids for wheat in line with flour price will have to slow down, even stop operat- TS generally display no interest and are 
ceilings by regulation of this premium rela- ing. Family patents and clears are held 0Cccupied more with the problems of man 
tive to futures. at a fair price ceiling. Some of the mills Power and rationed ingredients. A few 
sales of patent flours, mostly spring, but 
> the aggregate so smal] that it can scarcely 
. be described as buying. Soft winter flours 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES from the Pacific Coast have fared somewhat 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: better since those mills are still able to 
do business at their ceilings, and a mod- 
™ . WHEAT erate number of sales reported. Family 
Minneapolis Chicago Kan business also dull. Shipping instructions 
: Dec. May Dec. May — Pwd a are. maintain a steady flow. Quotations Oct. 9 
Oct. 6 ..... 144 145% = 151% 151% 146% 146% 138 ; 142% 144% Spring high gluten $3.98@4.05, short patent 
Oct. 7 ..... 144% 145% 152% 152% 147% 146% 138 11.) 148% 144%g —-«-83-82@ 3.88, standard patent $3.72@3.82, first 
ee , encns 144% 145% 152 162% 147% 147% 138% Cts 143% 144 clear $3.60@3.70; southwestern short patent 
a ee 144% 145% 152% 152% 147% 146% 138% Gia! 143% rae $3.85@3.90, standard patent $3.75@3.85; 
Sg aes 144% 144% 152% 152% 147% 146% "lil 143" 244% ‘Texas short patent $3.82@3.90; | standard 
ot 44. ion, HI tay eres patent $3.72@3.80; soft winter patent $4.1° 
one @4.15, straight $3.90@4.10, clear $3.80@3.90 
- N ~ ¢ OATS. ) Philadelphia: While prices are without 
Regma mag Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis much quotable change, feeling is generally 
Oct Z ec, May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May firm, with mill ideas at or very close to 
be B eens iene oae% eens wees rees See6 76% 73% 72% 68% ceilings. Continued strength in wheat pre- 
br : 6 aie oe ns Pr er are ee 77% 73% 12% 69% cludes any possibility of sharp cutting in 
Get, F vases uke pace inex er Sian ees 78% 174 73% 69% values, particularly on fine qualities. Job- 
png R ponent ese eee eens oeee etee ose 78% 73% 73% 69% bers and bakers manifest a little more in- 
_— Be tet re ae ‘nen ve Tr err 17% 13% 73% 69% terest, but reluctant to take hold in a big 
et. Sos eeee ————_————Holiday———_—_ way and confining operations to medium 
a .  ——FLAXSEBD———, BARLEY = Gut. 9: spring wheat short patent. $3.78 
-~. cago Minneapolis § Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis § 3.82, standard patent $3.68@3.73, first spring 
’ ec. May Dec. May Dec May Dec May Dec. May clear $3.60@3.65, hard winter short patent 
Oct. 6 108% 110% 5 5 ay, 294% «9 ‘ ; , Pp 
6 ws... Ke ky 103% 105% 294% 297 294% eee 112% 109% $3.70@3.78, 95% $3.65@3.70, soft winter 
x nee 109% 110% 103% 105% 294% 297% 204% =. 113% 111 straights nominal. : 
Oct. BS venue 110% 111% 104% 106% 294% 296% 294% see 114% 112% ‘ ; 
Oot. B oss 109% 111 104% 106% 295% 297% 295% .... 114% 112% Pittsburgh: Market slack, with lmited 
Oct. 11 V1... 110% 111% 105% 105% 295 298 295 «=e Se Se ee et ae ee 


flour. Shipping directions materially im- 
proved, Bulk of business principally to 
SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS replenish stocks. Most of bakery trade well 
equipped for some time ahead. Family 
flour demand shows considerable improve- 
ment. Jobbers and wholesale grocers keep- 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicage Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo ing stocks at normal. Prices firm at ceil- 
I a a cee caack 6.0 Me Bice Q® Bicccthecas. Geseata s. S in 55 ings. Demand for soft winters strong with 
Hard winter bran ....... 1+. @40.40  ....@.... 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@.... supplies lacking. Clears of better grades 
Standard middlings* .... ....@40.40 ....@37.75 ....@....  38.97@39.47 : 4 41.55 in demand and find prompt sales. Quota- 
Flour middlingst ....... ...@40.40 ....@37.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 tions Oct. 9: spring wheat short patent $3.75 
BE GO sate Seencs cence . +++ @40.40 ....@37.75 : Fae .++-@39.47  ....@41.55 @ 3.80, straight $3.58@3.65, first spring clear 


$3.44@3.56, hard winter short patent $3.67 


saat S00 80.0 Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville @3.80, straight grade $3.50@3.59, high glu- 
| 3. oe... SORTER RULT Eee $49.00@50.00 $....@45.35 $....@46.17 $. veut ES! pa ten $3.44@3.68, first cle 3.18@ 3.49 ft 
Hard winter bran ....... SS ae wee @45.35 @. i i ies ee, Oe 
4 coool oces eons ay eeee winter bakers short patent $4.51@4.64, 
Soft winter bran ........ sla ece cooe@ece D 
r ° cece Doss. "119 anes @43. 30 straight grade $3.44@3.52 
Standard middlings* .... 49. 00a 50.00 eee @45.35 +++ @46.17 e+e» @43.09 1. nae : te ae 
Flour middlingst ........ a .2+-@45.385 = ....@46.17 , +++ @43.30 THE SOUTH 
SE MEME Sa Wako t04 0 c6ds0 ee ree; ree | ee, ee re. Pere New Orleans: Sales exceptionally slow, 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings attributed to the almost complete with- 
TOCTOMCO 6cicoseer $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 = of — by southwestern mill- 
{Winnipeg ....... see @28.00 1... @29.00 eas « ore, Fow inquiries for midwestern flours, 
pes sd : a uf re with buyers to pay transportation charges. 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. but little business handled. Northern spring 











A SUMMARY 


OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 




















x= nal 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack, packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs). All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Chicago 
Spring first patent .......... $3.51@ 3.59 
Spring standard patent ...... 3.41@ 3.48 
Spring first clear ........... 3.31@ 3.45 
Hard winter short patent.... 3.55@ 3.59 
Hard winter 95% patent..... 3.45@ 3.53 
Hard winter first clear...... 2.55@ 3.19 
Soft winter short patent..... 3.98@ 4.90 
Soft winter straight ........ 3.78@ 4.08 
Soft winter first clear....... 3.32@ 3.76 
RYO Gour, WMS «.ccrecseece 3.05@ 3.17 
Pe GOOF, GREE .cievecevecss 2.55@ 2.84 


Seattle (98's) S, Francisco 
Family patent ...... Suce  QOSO8 G.cccQices 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville 
§280-lb cottons. 


prompt delivery. 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston I 
$3.32@ 3.34 Bs sce ces $....@ 3.44 $....@ 3.79 ree Pree Bic sQeces $3.75@ M82 $3.82@ 3.88 hes cig — 
3.27@ 3.30 rer. sein woee@®@ 3.44 «+ .-@ 3.69 3.73@ 3.77 Tr. tek 3.68@ 3.73 3.72@ 3.82 REP, Fe 006s@ secs 
3.13@ 3.17 os 6 pee s:0 cece @Meces o+ee@ 3.55 3.65@ 3.75 coos @Meces 3.60@ 3.65 3.60@ 3.70 Tee, See cove ccc- 
ee! ewe 3.35@ 3.50 -+++@ 3.44 oo+-@ 3.79 3.83@ 3.86 ocee eves 3.70@ 3.78 3.85@ 3.90 oe a 4.65@ 4.85 
oases 3.30@ 3.35 3.44@ 3.49 o+.-@ 3.69 er, Fee cena eee 3.65@ 3.70 3.75@ 3.85 ee) ere 4.45@ 4.65 
oo Ques 2.45@ 2.65 2.68@ 3.06 @ 3.55 3.10@ 3.40 er, Perr ere Frere er ee er eee he ae 
eDecee woe eo @aeee o02-@ 3.98 @ 4.16 were Seen Tr) Fire coe coce 4.10@ 4.15 err, oon 5.00@ 5.10 
See Ter, ere ooo 0@ 3.74 @ 4.06 4.12@ 4.26 ren, ithe rt? rer 3.90@ 4.10 cove@ees 4.65@ 4.80 
— Jere Ter. reer 3.32@ 3.75 5 Pere er. ree Ser, cee conn e es 3.80@ 3.90 ocesme 4.45@ 4.65 
3.07@ 3.17 a ooo @ 3.44 ° @ 3.45 3.31@ 3.38 oo @ 3.30@ 3.40 Ree Te .@. a 6 
2.82@ 2.92 ac ce .ee+@ 3.14 @ 2.15 : 7 es pee .@. .@. -@. 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco “Toronto ihe 3s Toronto **winnipes 
ers —— er $.00-@D wane Spring top os, -@5.35 $....@5.30 ‘Ontario 90% pats.t.$5.60@5.6 
Montana ....... ere cose QD coos Spring second pat.f. ....@4.70 . -@4. 60 
Spring first clearf. -@3.60 ....@. 


prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In ‘coottena, Fort William basis. {Second-hand cottons. {[98-Ilb cottons. 
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Let Us Clarify Your Lines of 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Why struggle through endless detail 
when simpler methods of procedure 
are available? 


Write for full information. 











Looking Ahead??... 


Toa few—with vision—in the equip- 
ment, process, or production fields, 
for flour, bread or cereals, I am 
pleased to offer my services as a 


CONSULTING 
CEREAL CHEMIST 


Conferences by appointment only. 
PLEASE WRITE. 


BERT D. INGELS 


111 S. Harrison St. EAST ORANGE, N. J. 














BAGS WANTED 


OBSOLETE BRANDS OF Corres ry | 
size from 3 Ibs up. ALSO SCRA’ 4S yare AGS, 
Torn or Water. Demenes: y quanti. 
Need this Material to supply AR INDUST 


CONTAINER PRODUCTS CO. 
E. 37th St., Cleveland 15, Ohio 








WANTED — 
BRAN - MIDDLINGS 


EZL. DUNWOODY CoO. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


wheat mills badly squeezed, and take busi- 
ness only from old customers. Pacific Coast 
and midwestern flours also slow. Shipping 
directions good. Prices unchanged. 

Quotations Oct. 9: hard spring 
flours (f.0.b. mill points): family patent 
$3.50@3.65, first patent $3.40@3.50, stand- 
ard patent $3.30@3.40, fancy clear $3.20@ 
3.30, first clear $3.15@3.20, second clear $3 
@3.10; hard winter wheat family patent 
$3.70@3.80, bakers short patent $3.43, 95% 


wheat 


$3.33, first clear $3.20@3.30, second clear 
$3.05@3.15, soft wheat short patent $4.30 
@4.60, straight $3.80@3.95, first clear $3.30 


@ 3.60. 

Atlanta: Extreme quietness rules market, 
result of strong wheat market and ceilings 
on most flour prices. Bakery business prac- 
tically nil, with recent scattered sales off 
to practically nothing. Many mills out of 
market entirely, not quoting prices and not 


seeking business. Some unsolicited busi- 
ness refused. To keep stocks high and 
realizing increasing slowness of railroad 


shipping bakers have heavily increased ship- 
ping orders on old contracts. Improvement 
marks family flour business, although rate 
of improvement much lower than for recent 


weeks. Higher grade flours in good de- 
mand. Wholesale grocers and jobbers con- 
tinue to build up _ stocks. Family flour 


prices up 3c per cwt, with no change in 
bakery flour prices, already at ceiling. No 
change in practice of blenders buying only 
for immediate needs. 

Quotations Oct. 9: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $3.83@3.90, standard patent 
$3.76@3.83, straight $3.65@3.79; first bakers 
clear $3.50@3.60, nominal; hard winter bak- 
ers short patent $3.73@ 3.83, standard pat- 


ent $3.62@3.75, straight $3.55@3.65; family 
short patent $3.88@4.07, fancy patent $3.85, 


special patent $3.75, low protein 95% $3.57 


@3.67; soft wheat 95% $4.15@4.28, straight 
$4.06@4.17, fancy cut-off $3.65@3.79, short 
patent $4.79@5, soft wheat family short 


patent $4.85@5.05. 

Nashville: Business good without solici- 
tation, which is very unusual as quite often 
mills have to push hard for business, and in 
some instances have to make concessions in 
order to sell a little flour. It is generally 
reported that the majority of mills are 


behind on shipments and are unable to 
make sales for reasonably prompt ship- 
ment. 


Outbound shipments good. The southern 
buyers generally are still covered for prob- 
ably 60 days, but are booking a few addi- 


tional lots every day, with the market 
showing strength, and have ordered out 
flour against contracts in a _ satisfactory 
manner. 

Bakers report their business continues 
very good and has not shown any notice- 
able decrease since cooler weather. No 


large bookings reported, as the larger bak- 
ers are still covered for the present and 
only pick up an occasional lot or so of 
special grades. 



































Country Run Salina District Wheat Is 
Available on Direct Shipment to 
Every Miller in the Country — 


The same careful attention to 


type, protein standard and uni- 


formity of blends that we give to 


wheat for our own milling—at no 


extra cost to you. 


SHELLABARGER MILLS 


3,500,000 Bushels Country Storage 


SALINA, KANSAS 











Flour prices stronger, 
to 20c higher. Quotations Oct. 9: soft win- 
ter wheat short patent family flour $5@ 
5.10, standard patent $4.80@65, straight $4.65 
@4.80, clears $4.45@4.65, hard winter wheat 
short patent $4.65@4.85, standard patent 
$4.45@4.65, soft winter high patent pastry 
flour $4.90@5.10. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets remain unchanged; 
lower prices on some types do permit sales 
on a car lot basis, most types still above 
ceiling prices and most sales are still made 
on a Le.l. basis. Army and navy business, 
with what old orders mills have on their 
books, is keeping terminal mills operating 
at a satisfactory rate. Interior mills better 
situated and doing better with a good back- 
log of business for the Middle West and 
Southwest. They do not have much of a 
labor shortage compared to coast mills. 
Quotations, f.0.b. Seattle or Tacoma, Oct, 9: 
family patent $3.98. 

Portland: Better business in Pacific North- 
west. Local trade shows some improve- 
ment while army and navy business keeps 
coast mills on fairly heavy grind. Some 
types of flour still under price ceilings, and 
with lower prices buyers responded to 
greater degree. 

Interior mills doing more business with 
Middle West and Southeast. Bookings im- 
proved over the previous week, with buyers 
responding to stronger tone in wheat mar- 
ket by dipping into market with flour pur- 
chases. Mills in the Pacific Northwest all 
showing heavy seasonal grindings, with a 
good backlog of bookings to work on. 

Quotations Oct. 9, f.o.b. mill, 100’s, cot- 
tons: all Montanas $3.57, high gluten $3.57, 
bluestem topping $3.47, fancy hard wheat 
clears $3.31; whole wheat, 100% $3.46, gra- 
ham $3.37, cracked wheat $3.37. 


ranging from 10 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour 
business brisk. Mills flooded with orders 
from every class of buyer and struggling 
to get these out with some degree of regu- 
larity. Scarcity of grain at Ontario milling 
points adding to difficulties of production, 
due to inadequate transportation facilities. 
Wheat moves slowly from West and feed 
necessary to fill mixed car orders equally 
scarce. No new export business can be 
taken because of suspension of futures trad- 
ing in wheat. Canadian mills mostly all 
booked up until end of January. No quo- 
tations for over-sea shipment available. 

Quotations Oct. 9: domestic top patent 
$5.35 bbl, seconds $4.70, bakers $4.40, in 
98's, cottons, net car lots, Toronto-Montreal 
freights. 

Winter wheat flour situation unchanged. 
Offerings practically nil. Millers cannot get 
wheat. Demand better than in a long 
while. Spring substituted in pastry trade. 


Biscuit manufacturers finding it equally 
difficult to get winter wheat flour. Prices 
nominal at last week’s level. Quotations 


Oct. 9: $5.60@5.65 bbl, 
tons, Montreal basis. 

Farmers are not delivering winter wheat. 
They are unwilling to part with any grain 
in view of scarcity of feeds. Crop was a 
short one, but should be enough to cover 
domestic flour requirements if they could 
be persuaded to market it. Nominally 
prices at ceiling of $1.11@1.12 bu, f.o.b. 
shipping points. 

Winnipeg: No new export business. Do- 
mestic trade on good scale; no change in 
situation, all mills operating full time. Cash 
wheat moving in carload lots in fair volume 
to eastern Canada. Quotations Oct, 9: top 
patent spring for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boundary, 
$5.30, cottons; seconds, $4.80; second pat- 
ents to bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: Domestic sales at record lev- 
els and’ while considerable export business 
is done by western mills, no information 
is available as to shipping point or destina- 
tion. 

Bakers continue to account for great bulk 
of hard wheat flour demand. Baking trade 
still waiting some definite word on new gov- 
ernment order dealing with reduction in 
sizes and kinds of baked goods. Order is 
expected to have some effect on amount of 
flour consumed in this area, 

Dealers report ample stocks of hard wheat 
flour, with price on a cash car basis for 
98’s, cottons, unchanged at $5.40 for first 
patents, $5 for bakers patents and $4.90 for 
Vitamin B 

Supplies of soft wheat flour from Ontario 
mills only fair, with prospects of some 
reductions in quotas allowed to this terri- 
tory. Price to trade still at ceiling levels 
of $7.50. 


in second-hand cot- 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal in light demand; warm weather de- 
laying the usual increase in domestic busi- 
ness and export trade at standstill; prices 
steady. Quotations Oct. 9: rolled oats $3.15 
bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oat- 


meal, in 98's, jute, $3.85 bag, Toronto or 
Montreal, 
Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 


oatmeal fair; no accumulation of supplies. 
Quotations Oct. 9: rolled oats, in 80-lb 


sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled 
oats. 


Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Oct. 11 at $5.60 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-02 
packages $2.20 case, 48-oz packages $2.35. 











WANT AD 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


HELP WANTED 
a ] 











MILLERS & FOREMEN 


Miller, Second Millers 
Foremen, Bolters and Packers 


Asst. Grain Elevator 
Superintendent 


Opportunity for excellent association. 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 
Millers since 1821 


Divisions: Lawrenceburg Roller Mills 


Noblesville Milling Company 














WANTED — Southeastern Flour Salesman 


Large southwestern mill desires to engage 
salesman with exceptional experience and 
highest standing to sell its well known and 
established family flour in southeastern 
states. Will have no trouble reaching agree- 
ment wtih right man. Correspondence con- 
fidential. Address Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 





WANETD—CHEMIsT, 
perience, to take 


WITH SOME EX- 
charge of laboratory in 
600-bbl mill; steady position for right 
man; good living conditions in small west- 
ern city; applicant must furnish state- 
ment of availability. State age, training 
and experience. Address 6407, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v J 


CEREAL CHEMIST, DRAFT EXEMPT, 
with 15 years’ flour mill and baking ex- 
perience, available for position in any 
territory; references furnished. Address 
6396, The Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


















PRODUCTION MANAGER DE SIRES CON- 
nection with well-financed milling con- 
cern; experienced in manufacturing flour 
and other wheat products, corn products, 
rye flours and stock, dairy and poultry 
feeds. Address 6380, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





HEAD MILLER, WITH KNOWLEDGE 
considerably above average, and ability to 


prove it, open for permanent employ- 
ment; skilled in maintenance, reflowing, 
close yields and low ash flours; now in 


Minneapolis. 
western Miller, 


Address 6391, The North- 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MILLS FOR SALE 


v 


FOR SALE—%75-BBL FLOUR AND FEED 
mill; Wolf equipment, electric power; 
good feed and feed grinding business; 
owners retiring. Address Vivian & An- 
derson, Westhope, N. D. 

















MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 
ROLLER MILLS, SIFTERS, REELS, BRAN 


dusters, elevators, conveyors, scourers, 
Schuchardt Bros., 1901 No. 2d St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

















MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 


two flour blenders. Address 4970. The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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mand exceptionally strong and has been 
accelerated by increased price of wheat and 


STRATEGIC LOCATION | MILLFEED MARKETS pet ci iccaine puspones bealees ‘andin: 


it increasingly difficult to stock up. Some 
mills have reached a point where they are 














Quotations Tuesday, Oct. 12 not accepting orders for the present; prices 

If there is any change in unchanged at ceiling levels, and on a cash 

supply situation, millers say it is for the car basis are: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80 

worse. Despite increased production, mills and midds. $33.80, with no quotations on o 
again behind on deliveries. Scarcity has trading in feed flour. 


increased volume of buying in mixed cars, 
and latter is taking an important part of 
current output. Trade seems willing to 

buy millfeed in any quantity for any ship- RYE PRODUCTS 
ment, but mills have only an occasional 
car to offer, and are not interested in bids 
——- shipment. _ Minneapolis ceiling Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: Ad 
vance continues, only those who actuall 
need spot supplies buying. Others waiting 








Oklahoma City: Good demand; no change 












































in prices. For southern deliveries: bran, for soft spots to add to meager holdings 
de inoicare , mill run and shorts $1.90 @1.95 bag of 100 Trade as a whole far from covered; ship 
OuR SOURCES OF Ibs. For northern deliveries: bran, mill run ping directions plentiful; pure white ry: 
SUPPLY FROM cals and shorts $1.85@1.90. flour $3.07@3.17 per sack, in cottons, f.o.b 
coumay CENROR Omaha: No change in situation; demand Minneapolis, pure medium $2.97@3.07, pur: 
very good and supply limited; prices still dark $2.82@2.92. 
at ceiling, $36.50. St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales an 
Wichita: bemand better than’ supply; shipping instructions slow; pure white flou 
trend steady; bran and shorts (basis Kan- $3.44, medium $3.34, dark $3.14, rye mea 
sas City) $36.50. $3.24. 
Hutchinson: Demand insistent; trend firm; Philadelphia: General market rules firn 
Sig supply lacking; bran, mill run, gray shorts with a hardening tendency. Offerings onl 
= —— $36.50@ 37.50 (Kansas City basis). moderate, while demand is fair; white pat 
Salina; Lemand urgent, trend steady, sup- ent $3.30@3.40. 
ply considerably short of trade needs; bran Pittsburgh: Lbemand moderate; trend un 
CPrPIE~ VAN S OPMIP. and shorts continue to sell at ceiling levels. changed; supply ample; pure white ry 
Fort Worth: Demand exceeds supply; Sour 92.530 2.81, medium $2.35@2.68, dar 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. trend tight at ceiling; supply limited to $2.30 @ 2.37. 
current production; output practically all Portland: Pure dark rye $3.45, mediur 
Ov C Millz P. going out in mixed cars with flour; wheat dark $3.45, Wisconsin pure straight $3.9: 
er a entury O 2 mnNe rogress bran $43.40, gray shorts $43.40, mixed car Wisconsin white patent $4.04. 
~ ceilings, del. group 3 or TCP. Buffalo: Demand good; trend firm; su; 
° Since 1821 e Chicago: No offerings; spring and hard ply fair; white $3.45, medium $3.35, dar 
winter bran, std. midds., flour midds., red $3.15. 
dog $40.40, jobbers’ ceiling price. New York: Values higher but still withi 
St. Le Bran, pure bran, gray and the ceilings; limited sales reported an: 
brown shorts, $38.97@39.47, red dog $39.47. prices generally firm; pure white patent 
Toledo; Unchanged; demand much in ex- $3.31 @ 3.38. 
cess of supply at ceiling levels. Chicago: Demand has slowed down a lit 
Buffalo: Lemand continued far in excess tle, with sales only fair; directions con 
of output, although the latter was much tinue good, white peress rye $3.05@ 3.1 
improved; trend firm; supply light; bran, medium $2.95@3.07, dark $2.55@ 2.84. 
std. midds., flour midds., red dog, second 
sf clear and heavy mixed feeds, $41.55. 
Country-Milled : New York: Supply continues light; $46.06. SEMOIL INA MARKETS 
from Country-run i Boston: Prospects of government pur- 
Wheat located in : chases of molasses from Cuba and Puerto 
the very center of ’ Rico for manufacture of alcohol with the é : : : 
x . purpose of releasing wheat and corn for Minneapolis: Durum millers disturb« 
the High Protein + a feeding purposes gave rise to some pros- over cancellation of shipping direction 
Turkey Wheat Bs pects for later activity. At the moment with some units idle on this account. Ma: 
Country. ae millfeed almost impossible to find and CCC aroni manufacturers have canceled dire: 
: wheat has almost entirely disappeared from tions on many thousands of barrels on a: 
INDEPENDENT 3 this market, Quotations strong at ceilings; count of slackening demand for their prod 
OWNER spring bran, midds., mixed and red dog, ucts, labor shortages, etc. And, in face « 
- ; $46.17. this situation, there is no new business. 1 
MANAGED . P oll : +10, F aa, 

. : Philadelphia: Lemand moderate; trend to the present, mills have not been az 
firm; supply small; bran, std. and pure gressive sellers on account of ceilings, bu 
spring $45.35 bid; hard winter $45.35; soft reports have it that there is some sellin: 

: winter nominal; midds., std. and flour, and pressure now on off grades, regardless « 
- red dog $45.35. strength in grain. Ceiling is $3.62@3.7 
Ae j Pittsburgh: Demand strong; trend high- 8K, bulk, Minneapolis, for No, 1 semo- 


lina. 


‘ , ‘ er; supply limited; offerings light; bran, ; . 
=ROGALSKY MILLING CO, Sine att oS er sNtTthe week ended. Oc sine nn 
WALL RO mon >». mde ind red dog $44.0, Domine. apolis and interior mills made 188,319 sac} 
* ME PHERS KANSAS * : Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- durum products against 191,312 in the pr 


ply limited; $36.50. vious week. 











Portland; Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. Pittsburgh: Demand slow: trend stead) 
$36.50 ton. supply ample; No. 1 fancy $3.98, No. 
Ogden: Business continues steady, with standard $3.88 cwt. 
mills operating to capacity seven days per St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales slow 


week, 24 hours per day. California trade instructions fair; first grade semolina (cei 


7. sams “Whe good, with plants able to fill requirements, ing price) $3.99, granular $3.81, No. 3 $3.7 
Gallatin Valley Milling Co. Garland. Milling Co. ced tool Gate Geel. Svea Gatkans, Ge mio ae 
MONTANA Red bran and mill run, blended, white, : 
} } ANA " midds. $36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. 
. as Pure Soft Winter Wheat Denver prices: red bran and mill run, blend- 
Flours and Grain Flour ed, white and. midds. $41.10 ton, ceiling. 
ae 2 , California prices (ceiling): red bran and 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. GREENSBURG, IND. mill run, blended and white, $41.10; midds. 
$42.10, car lots, f.o.b. San Francisco, Cal., or a a a> an an 
with Los Angeles up $1, ceiling. clear $3.12, conn clear $2.12, 
Los Angeles: Supply very limited; Kansas Chicago: Situation remains practical 
bran, $47.50. unchanged, with sales few in number an 
t in small amounts only; directions remaine: 
Atlanta: Demand continues to exceed sup- fair; No. 1 semolina $3.75@3.76, standar 
ply, with prices at ceiling and previous al- No. 1 $3.65@ 3.66. 
lotments or contracts absorbing practically 
all available; feed wheat situation tight, 
Commodity Credit Corp. behind on deliv- 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR eries, largely on account of freight car 
shortage; transportation difficulties delaying 


General Offices: MMUNDRIDGE, KANSAS BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchi palit . Camedia : tae 6 : 
¥ ison, Kans. delivery of Canadian wheat for feed pur- a ‘ S : 
J £ poses; many feed mills throughout South United States Grain Stocks 


buying wheat in open market for scratch Commercial stocks of grain in store an 
feeds. Feed mills paying as high as $1.80 afloat at the principal markets of the Unite 


ee 9 7 @1.82 bu for wheat for feed purposes com- States at the close of the week endin 
Golden Loaf That's Our HE QUAKER LINE pared with delivered price on CCC feed Oct. 2, 1943, and Oct. 3, 1942, as reporte 
3rand— 


Wheat of $1.11 bu; bran and gray shorts to the United States Bureau of Agricultura 






Buffalo: Demand slow; buyers workin: 
down their contracts; shipping direction 
good, with macaroni plant production lim 
ited only by lack of sufficient labor; tren 
firm; supplies ample; No. 1, $3.97; duru: 
fancy patent $3.97, macaroni flour $3.72, fir 

















The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 

Philadelphia: Offerings light; marke’ 
rules firm, but demand only moderate; N: 
1 fancy $4.02, No. 1 regular $3.92. 





























The Flour with the Doubt and Flour — Cornmeal Seon” feck athent SB OSG. ere with Economics, in bus (000's omitted): 
zrounc e( yhea 8@5 sroun ats 
Trouble left out Commercial Feeds $69, ground barley $67, rice bran “$37.40, A ; —— 
PAIN A RY n i em BS merican rir nd— 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY THE QUAKER OATS CO hominy feed $62. “Oct. 2 Oct. 3 “Oct. 2 Oct. 
Lake City, Minn. St. Joseph, Mo ° Nashville: Demand continues unusually 1943 1942 1943 194: 
il 2d . good as cooler weather brings about more Wheat ...... 199,991 269,290 5.964 16,22 
feeding and pastures are about finished for OS aie) 7,696 38,641 ape 05 
this season; prices still high and offerings eS ote os 15,970 10,123 923 14 
none too plentiful; both bran and _ shorts RE es Pad 22,922 18.477 868 92 
STANDARD MILLING | *: Barley 002. 20,081 10.851 1,082 
‘Toronto- Montreal: Demand insatiable; Flaxseed .... 5,556 5,214 ose 
COMPANY eck = make it exceptionally good Stocks of United States grain in store 
value; mills unable to take advantage of Canadian markets Oct. 2 (figures for co! 
Millers of higher prices in U. S. markets owing to , rf ge neg A ge de 


responding date a year ago given in paren 


® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS tau ied winter wheat from grinding, of theses): wheat, none (86,000 bus); cor? 


of millfeed may be exported; 139,000 (4,512,000); oats, none (none); ry: 
BAKERY FLOURS permits not available; nominally they are 24,000 (24,000). 

worth $13.50@14 ton; bran $29, shorts $30, 
midds. $33 ton, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Montreal . > 
freight basis; export price $45.50 ton, basis Rye Flour Output 


ACME RY E Montreal freights, Canadian funds, the Following is the rye flour output report 
equivalent of Boston ceiling. 


to the Northwestern Miller by mills at Ch 











i il m t U A HIGH QUALITY Winnipeg: No change; demand keen and cago, Minneapolis and outside points in th 
Flour from this mill comes to yo WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR all available supplies moving, chiefly to Northwest, in sacks, with comparative fiz 
fully aged — ready to use All Grades eastern Canada; bran $28, shorts $29, Man. ures for the previous weeks: 





and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; Week ending—— 
ATKINSON MILLING CO. FISHER & FALLGATTER MILLING CO. small lots ex-country elevators and ware- Sept. 25 Oct. 2 Oct. 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA WAUPACA WISCONSIN ee Five mills ...... 37,802 34,936 *39,652 
NN t a : Vancouver: Trend steady; domestic de- *Four mills. 
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ARNOLD 


— wo 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 












Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 





EXTRA HOU 


- OF nous OTABILITY 








A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


DlA-CiuTes frown 
mena as Comm ipaTTO ES 





Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








ich A 3 whee 
qe 32 Years We yints ComPan ghird Vari Montane 
as . 


t ; perio’ the 
the Montes developmen 4 during 7 Re ytation for 
. a . 
of the a e Un \ished nation’ therefrom , 

i a in 
prod Wheat has ich ca" ve ry besin® 
Hard e flow the V sng these 
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" “ows ‘ 
nose extre 
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destly 
most the 
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“‘Gooch’s Best”’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR pits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 





rem AVAILABLE 

S TO 
pene MILLERS 
>< {20h AND 


wun SERVICE 


AT Y 


A new brochure, “Science at Your Serv- 
ice,” has been prepared for executives, 
technologists and others in the food field. 
War times present many new problems. 
New ingredients, new formulas—vitamin 
retention, enrichment and control. This 
brochure describes the facilities of our 
Organization in helping you meet these 
Problems. It is available upon request. 













FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, inc 
“a 14 Thirty-Third St., Long island City, N. a 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 


CHOICEST SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Manufactured under Laboratory and Bake-Shop Control 


VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER—Higluten 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce Minneapolis, Minn. 


Leading Patents 














Just the cream Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 


“Cirremo”’ 
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PURITY 
THREE STARS 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE - 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 


ag 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 






TORONTO, CANADA 


STERLING 
CANADA CREAM 


MAITLAND + HURON | 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


oe 


| 
! 
{ 
| 
| 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 7 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 4 
KING GEOROE V. 4 











Canada s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


* 
Head Office: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 





*- 
Cables: 
“Milligroup” 
London 





_| SPILLERS LIMITED 


: Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 4% BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 











BRANDS: LONDON, ENGLAND 
Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” TORONTO ELEVATORS 
“FAMOUS” LIMITED 
“BUFFALO” y 
Grain and Feed 
Cereals Merchants 


“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto 
3 Million Bushel Elevator—Sarnia 


~; . é>¢. 2 4.664 4b 6 4b bb Ab FF 
PESOS - SSSOSSES SSO SO SSS OOOO SS oS PPP PPP OPEL OP I 


TORONTO, CANADA 


CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 











OS 


- 





* | The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS_~ x COMPANY LIMITED 
COMPANY, LIMITED * te Ooentry Hieator 


Terminal Elevator Capacity, 9,461,600 Bus. 











HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA x Grate Sachenge, Winaipes 
Mills at: M 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Ed and Medicine Hat % . , 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. x | Canadian Hard Spring 
Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
4) Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


United Grain Growers, Ltd. 


») 
; High Test 
¢ Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Country Run 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 

F. 0. THOMPSON OO., LTD. 

Canadian Agents 

Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & OOX, INC., 

American Agents 

111 John Street, New York 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 


Toronto, 
Canada 


Ontario 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


FHlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 

















TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 




















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL. CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


- | Lake of the vc le “eed Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





oamea Sone 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Miils at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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Se a V" hip Wii 
woods MANL ACTURING CO.,LTD. 
oh MONTREAL - TORONTO - WINNIPEG 








Sa" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 


- JUTE 4 - jyuTe 4 
wt BAGS coro 
- BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 
A A 


f A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited fF & 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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dince 1857 GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
/ . Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
James chan SON & SUNS Cable Address: “Woumacs’’ ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Z / M / T & oa 


erchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 








Grain 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 

















The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL + CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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Flour Weights 











(Continued from page 4.) 

much more rapid than the rate of re- 
gain; the partial drying of flours even 
at atmospheric temperatures apparent- 
ly permanently reduces their hydration 
capacity. Moisture variations were 
greater in small packages than in large 
ones. The Minnesota tests were made 
under carefully controlled conditions in 
weather cabinets. 

Now, if these variations are found 
under controlled conditions, what can 
we anticipate under average merchan- 
dising practices where flour is shipped 
in all seasons of the year, rain or shine, 
hot or cold? Flour shipped from the 
mill in a steel car in summertime is go- 
ing to lose moisture. Flour shipped 
from the mill in a steel car in summer- 
time is going to lose moisture. Flour 
shipped during damp, cool periods may 
pick up moisture. 

A western mill which shipped flour on 
evovernment order to the army post on 
the Presidio at San Francisco, some 
years ago ran into a series of complaints 
Complaints 
were not made on all shipments. A 
careful check indicated to the miller that 
orders 


on short weight packages. 


complaints always came on 
shipped when the wind was blowing off 
the desert—never during periods of 
dampness when the wind was off the 
ocean. At the suggestion of the miller, 
the army buyer kept a check on several 
bags of flour. He found that these 98- 
lb sacks would vary from around 97 Ibs 
or slightly less to more than 99 Ibs, de- 
pending entirely on the direction of the 
wind for a period of three or four days. 
If the wind was off the ocean and the 
air was full of moisture, the sacks would 
be overweight; if the wind was off the 
desert for a few days the sacks would 
be underweight. When the buyer had 
satisfied himself on this point, he then 
understood why the miller had insisted 
all the time that the packages he shipped 
were legally packed and full value. 

Most variations in package weights 
are found in flour that has been im- 
properly stored. Not so many occur in 
the shipping period, although this is 
possible as I have pointed out. The ma- 
jority of complaints arise during the 
early spring months, after flour has just 
dried out. The careless merchant who 
displays his flour packages over a_ hot 
air vent, or close to a stove, radiator 
or window is likely to be the one whose 
goods you question. The mills use every 
effort to educate the merchandiser to 
store and display flour properly; to 
move out the packages in order, that is, 
first in first out instead of last in first 
out with the result that a few packages 
may stand on the shelf for weeks, los- 
ing moisture day by day until the in- 
spector comes in and finds them. 

Under present conditions with the 
shortage of experienced help, the prob- 
lem, is aggravated so far as merchandis- 
ing practices are concerned. The miller 
has no control over these conditions. 
Neither can he control the atmospheric 
conditions to which flour is exposed. 
The miller can keep Mother Nature in 
hand so long as he holds the flour in 
his own possession but he can’t keep 
her from tinkering with the water 
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faucets or the hot air controls after 
the flour leaves the mill. 

It is understandable, of course, that most 
millers are more or less acquainted with 
these conditions and the characteristics 
of flour in its propensity for absorbing 
For the most 
part, commercial bakers also understand 
these conditions. It is regrettable that 
many other flour buyers do not have a 
similar understanding. 


or relinquishing moisture. 


Many suggestions have been made to 
correct these variations. The common 
one is that mills should overpack, that 
is, add a few ounces more flour to each 
package to compensate for moisture 
variations which might occur. Under 
federal regulations mills cannot over- 
pack without being in contempt of cer- 
tain packaging regulations, They can- 
not ask the railroads to haul extra 
weight without making freight adjust- 
ments. 
ceiling regulations, charge more for the 
package to compensate for extra weight 
that did not show on the label. No one 
can predetermine what percentage of 
overweight would give full protection. 
In other words, it is not strictly accord- 
ing to “Hoyle” to make such an adjust- 
ment even if it were practical. When 
you buy a dozen eggs, you don’t expect 
to get 13. Neither should the housewife 
expect 51 lbs of flour in a package 
which she buys for 50 lbs, although un- 
der some conditions, as I have pointed 
out, she may get just that. Overpack- 
aging to meet extreme conditions which 
may occur would cost millions of dollars 
annually. m 


They cannot, under present price 


Another suggestion which has recently 
been made is that flour might be de- 
hydrated and sold with a very low mois- 
ture content. This would be _ possible 
but not practical since the dehydrated 
product would have to be sold in a 
moisture proof container, and 
would be prohibitive. 


costs 


Flour is one of our most economical 
foodstuffs. No other food is used by all 
the people, rich and poor alike, as is 
bread and other flour products. Any- 
thing that adds to the cost of flour, adds 
to the burden of the laboring man and 
the families that live on limited income. 

You men who are interested in fair 
treatment for the consumer, I hope, will 
recognize that the millers have a real 
stake in this problem of package weight 
variations. They understand the prob- 
lem and make every effort to meet it. 
They have built the industry on fair 
dealings with consumers. They market 
a virtually nonperishable product. The 


unavoidable variations in flour package 
weight resulting from moisture evapora- 
tion do not represent a tangible money 
loss to the consumer due to the fact 
that in the baking or cooking process 
a compensating amount of water is 
added to the flour. 

The weight variations which do occur 
tend to follow a rough seasonal pattern 
corresponding to the fluctuations in rela- 
tive humidity. High temperatures by 
themselves are not as important as hu- 
midity and there may be actually greater 
moisture losses during a dry cold spell 
than in the middle of the summer. Over 
a period of time and taking the country 
as a whole, it appears that flour mo’‘s- 
tures tend to rise to a maximum in the 
spring or early summer and again in 
Thus there 
seems to be two highs and two lows in 
each year. 


the late fall or early winter. 


From a practical standpoint 
this indicates that we expect more diffi- 
culty with customers (and I might say 
with state inspectors) in the late winter 
and early spring and again in the late 


summer or early fall. Of course this 
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does not presume that millers can be 
guided by so simple a table and relax 
their vigilance at certain times during 
the year. 

Most flour is shipped in interstate 
commerce. Consequently it is subject to 
federal supervision and mills do not ship 
illegal packages either in intrastate or 
interstate commerce. Under the pro- 
posed War Food Administration regula- 
tion providing that all flour be enriched 
at the mill, additional federal inspec- 
tion will be provided. 

We hope you will keep in mind that 
flour, because of its hygroscopic charac- 
ter responds to the will of nature. We 
enlist your fair co-operation in consider- 
ing conditions, that is shipping, storing, 
merchandising and weather conditions 
before condemning any flour because of 
weight variation. Have some moisture 
determinations made on_ representative 
samples to ascertain for yourself whether 
the package was full net weight when 
packed. If there has been a loss of 
weight due only to evaporation, the con- 
sumer is still securing full value. 











KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th year 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity es Cable aaios 
800 bbls OKL *““Washita”’ 
Manutpoturere _ High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and D Trade Solicited 





Member Millers’ National Federation 








Coatsworth x Cooper 


GRAIN 
O8 FEEDS 





TORONTO, CANADA 











COTTON 
BAGS 





CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


VaANcCoOUVEr 


Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 


JUTE 
BAGS 
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7 
“I've got the 
power fo 
help you 
gain today’s 
larger 
market{"* 

_— 





e’ 4 
Teter’ the time to let the Big Jo family of flours help push 
your sales curve above the increased average. 

When Big Jo uniformity comes in the plant, production 
troubles go out. Extreme range of flour tolerance covers most 
production situations that ordinarily 
develop shop production “headaches”. 

Try Big Jo — and the rest of his 
family—in your shop. You'll find he’s 
a powerful helpmate. 


THE BIG JO FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 
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“SHAFFER MILLING 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


X\\ 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








"© FOR UNIFORM FLOURS’ 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
OCuirF H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 












WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 





















DEFINITION 


It was their first day in a military 
camp, and the two colored recruits were 
sitting in the kitchen, more or less in- 
dustriously removing the skins from po- 
tatoes. 

“How first, 
“how come dat officer keeps callin’ us 
K.P.—K.P?” 

“Hush yo’ mouf, Iggorance,” advised 
the second. “Dat am de abbreviation 
fo’ Keep Peelin—Keep Peelin’.”.—Edg- 
erton’s “More Speeches and Stories for 


come,” demanded — the 


Every Occasion.” 
¥ ¥ 
MISCOUNT 

German Flyer (at gates of heaven)— 
We'd like to come in. 

St. Peter—How 
your group? 

Flyer—Forty. 

St. Peter—Sorry, only four of you 


many are there in 


can enter. 
Flyer—Why ? 
St. Peter—That’s all 

were shot down. 


Goebbels said 
Army Times. 
¥ ¥ 

SURPRISE ! 

A bride and groom were going abroad 
on their honeymoon. While leaning over 
the rail of the ship, the bride dropped 
one of her rings overboard. She was 
deeply grieved over the loss. Some days 
later, dining in a hotel in Naples, they 
ordered fish. What do you think they 


found in the fish? Bones. - 


¥ ¥ 
SLIGHT CORRECTION 

A friend of ours, now in Africa, sent 
us this dilly. It seems that a swarthy- 
skinned Arab rug vendor was insisting 
that a certain colonel buy one of his 
carpets. The Arab kept coming down 
in price, but the colonel didn’t want it 
at any price, finally got very annoyed 
and told the Arab to take his stinking 
carpets and leave. Whereupon the Arab 
became very indignant and said, “My 


” 


carpets do not stink, sir; that’s me! 
¥ ¥ 
UP-TO-DATE 
In the best stage-door canteen circles, 
no one longer uses the expression, “May 
I cut in?” One bears down on the lady 
of one’s choice, taps her escort firmly 
on the shoulder and says, “Praise the 
Lord and pass the ammunition.”—Wall 
Street Journal. 
¥ ¥ 
FIRST WARNING 
A business man thought his staff 
rather lazy and indifferent, so he pinned 
up the following notice: 
“Bread is the staff of life, but that is 
no reason why the life of our staff should 
be one continual loaf.” 


¥ ¥ 
MODERN TOUCH 


Johnnie’s Prayer—Give us this day 
our daily vitamin-enriched bread. 
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GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 




















“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











‘‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 


Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 
Ask for samples. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND | 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 


PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS | 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING | 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours | 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” | 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 





Salina, Kansas | 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUK IMPORTEKS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 
“Copley,”” Thornton Hough 
Cheshire 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, C.2. 


LONDON -7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 








M. STANNARD «E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. FLOUR 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS : oe 
Cory Buildings, coon ie _ LONDON, E. C. 3 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 ————— waits 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


Cable Address: “DorFrgacH,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe 
9 Brunswick Street 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C.3 LONDON, E. C.3 


LIVERPOOL 





» 4 r ” 68 CO tituti St t LEITH 
Cable Address: ‘‘CoventTry,’’ London a1 Sens ry ree GLASGOW 
J. M. & C. M. HAMM CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘Alkers,’’ London. 


FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 





— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 
$2.00 per year 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘Grarns,’’ Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““GOLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR neronvens 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: 'D1rpLoma,"’ Glasgow 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS | 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 

50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 | 
| 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: 'GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘"MARVEL,”’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiuip,’’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











-FLOUR 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











ri Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KJLOUR pomestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR races 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








SPECIALIZED 
CLEM L. BECKENBACH 


A FLOUR 


FLOUR SERVICE 


Dwight Bldg... 
Kansas City. Mo. 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and Sana Francisco 











H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 


*V... of FEEDS of all kinds 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











7 Shanley Avenue 























PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 





Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


phis, T: 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 











PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 
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WHEN A MILL IS JUDGED BY ITS FAMILY FLOUR 





Often. the reputation of a mill for quality products hinges on the character of 
its leading grade of family flour. 

That the dollars-and-cents value of such a reputation is widely recognized is 
shown by the fact that the leading mills take so much care to produce a brilliant, 
well-matured, and enriched white flour to meet the demands of the American 
public. 

Such mills appreciate the advantages of the use of Novadelox for securing the 
requisite whiteness and brilliance; of Agene for uniform and satisfactory ma- 
turing; and of N-RICHMENT-.A to give proper nutrient values. 

If you are not now taking full advantage of these prod- 
ucts, a W&T specialist will be glad to work with you in 


applying them. SA 101 


' WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 





Horse of 
another color 


THIS HORSE IS BLUE, according to 
Rickey Arnold there in the front row. 
Don’t you know there’s no such thing 
as a blue horse, Rickey? Ask Franz 
Marc. Ever hear of him? He painted 
blue horses, too; Hitler banned the 
picture—called it “degenerate art”. 
“Phooey. So what?” says Rickey. 

And how about you—you don’t 
like blue for a horse, either? Speak 
your mind, friend, and so will we. 
Thank heaven we can both do that 
in this land of ours. Maybe we'll dis- 
agree on color, but united we stand 
on this: that bridle and saddle and 
whip are not for human beings. 

Compulsion of a different kind 
keeps us busy at General Mills. Call 
it eagerness to serve, desire to im- 
prove, hope for reward. Call it any- 
thing you like—but whatever name 
you use, remember it is the quality 
that has made America the best place 
on earth in which to live. 

Every American industry and 
every American citizen has a heritage 
of freedom —the freedom to choose 
a way of life, freedom to pursue it. 
At General Mills, it’s the only spark 
we need to keep us going. 











